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Canats ann Ramroaps._We commence 
in this number the Report’made to the 
Canal Commissioners of this State, by John 
B. Jervis, Holmes Hutchinson, and Frede- 
rick ©. Mills, Esqrs., Civil Engineers, upon 
the relative cost of, and cost of transporta- 
tion’ on, Railroads and:Canals.. It contains 
much useful’ information, and should be 
read with care by those interested in such 
works. _ 
= It does not require a very close examina- 
tion todiscover the kind of improvement pre- 
ferred by the gentlemen who made the Re- 
port, .'They appear to entertain, as many 
other very intelligent men do, the opinion 
“that Railroads cannot compete successfully 
‘Wik Conals. 

., Of, the: correctness of this opinion, as it 
‘gelesen to transportation of heavy articles, 
we are not disposed at present to object; 
but for purposes of travel, light freight and 
the mails, Railroads must, we think, super- 
sede all other modes now in use. We ask 
for this report an attentive perusal by En- 
“gineers, and offer the columns of the Jour- 
nal for a proper discussion of the subject by 
those who have the leisure and disposition 

.to enter into it—neither of which, nor the 
: ability, is possessed by us.. 


: The Pittshurg Gazette, caveclind: tothe benefits 
which, what are called “the cross-cut canals”— 











vig. thoes. that will connect the great Pennsylva- 


nia Canal at Pittsburg with Lake Erie at Cleve- 
land by the route of the Ohio Canal—will confer 
on Pennsylvania, and Pittsburg in particular, ex- 
claims— 

“ Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, and Pittsburg are 
truly in the full tide of successful experiment—their 
destinies are rapidly unfolding themselves. When 
these junction canals are ¢ » New York 


will have to execute a reletise of@ilkclaim upon the 
trade of Ohio.” 


New-York will not, we erably much longer pur- 
sue the suicidal course in relation to the Trade of 
the West, which has marked her late legislation. 
She will never, never “execute a release.” She 
merely rests her claims for a time, to witness. the 
eagerness with which her neighbors labor for the 
prize. 





Weverton Manvractrorine Company is 
the title of a company formed in Maryland, 
for the purpose of carrying on the manu- 
facturing business in its various branches. 
The situation selected for its. operations is 


on ‘the Potomac, about three miles below 


Harper’s Ferry, and immediately on “ the 
lines of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and Frederick 
and Harper’s Ferry turnpike road. At 
Harper’s Ferry these three great avenues of 
communication separate, and embrace in 
their respective ranges, a very extensive, 
fertile, and populous country. Immedi< 
ately below, the turnpike road leaves 
the river, and crossing a most productive 
country reaches the city of Frederick in a 
distance of sixteen miles, Nine miles be- 
low, at the Point of Rocks, the canal and 
railroad separate, the latter passing on to 
the city of Baltimore, and the former run- 
ning to the three cities in the Distriet of 
Columbia. A railroad to diverge from the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at Weverton, 
and to run to Hagerstown, Maryland, and 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, is contem- 
plated, and no doubt will be soon costruct- 
ed.” 

Thus we see the effects of the system of 
internal rape adopted; and with 
so much zeal carr _in this country— 

villages, towns, and BS inonhies tea 





every past of the Country, where, but for 
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such improvements, the click of the ham- 
mer would never be heard. 


“The powet pepe ea joyed b 
the Weverton Manufacturing a o 
the water of the Potemac river. The fall 
which may be commanded without an arti- 


ficial dam, is 
three or four Ae gana Scelahe Sbtsined 
by the construction of a dam on the ledge 
of rocks which now forms a natural dam.” 
A company is formed for the purpose of 
improving the advantages of the place. Col. 
Maulsby, a gentleman of high resgeeta- 
bility, is now in this city for the purpose of 
receiving subscriptions to the stock. He 
has left with us copies of the charter, and 
a deseription of the place, which may be 
seen by those Who desire information upon 
the subject. 





A Friend to Canals and Railroads will 
find in the Railroad Journal, if he uses it, 
tne most extensive, and probably the most 
careful investigation of the subject of ca- 
nal navigation, that has “been published. 
He will find, however, that according to 
these experiments, broad canals are not 
considered by Mr. Maeneill as best adapted 
for speed. 

‘To the Editor of the Mechanics’ Magaame : 

In the valuable letter of Gerald Ralston, 
in your last number, he speaks of General 
Mercer truly as the “ advocate of bread and 


deep canals for transportation.” _also 
advocates, and has long endeavored. to draw 
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Report of John B. Jervis, Holmes- Hut- 
chinson,-and Frederick C. Mills, to the. 
"honorable the Canal. Commissioners of the 
State of New-York : | 

GentLeMen: We have examined the 
question you submitted to our considera- 
tion, in sulasion 10 the relative cost of con- 
struction and repairsof canals and rail- 
roads, and also the relative expenseof trans- 
portation, and present«in the following 
report the facts and views we have been 
able to obtain. The importance of the 
subject compels us to regret that more time 
could not consistently have been taken, to 
obtain further facts, and allowed us tocarry 
the investigation into greater detail. We 
have felt compelled, in a great degree, to 
confine ourselves to an exposition of pro- 
minent features, in the two methods of 
facilitating internal communication. We 
believe, however, the facts presented, and 
the exposition of the bearing of those facts, 
will be found useful, in leading to correct 
conclusions in regard to the question under 
consideration. 

RAILROADS. 
The utility of railroads is materially, 
and insome respects, peculiarly affected by 


the ascent and descent that is overcome, 


and the relative amount of trade requiring 
transport in opposite directions. For in- 
stance, a railroad requiring transport only 
im one direction, would be most favorable 
with such a declivity in the direction of 
the freight, as ‘sane require the same 
pene to move the loaded wagons, as would 


necessary to return with the empty ones: 


and this declivity would decrease in. cases 
ceri transport in both directions, and 
become level when the freight was equal. 
‘In. this country, it rarely occurs that 
freight is equal in both direetions$ more 
frequently it is 2, 3,and 4 to 1. Toobtain 
the most favorable graduation to the trade 
to be accommodated, it is essential] that it 
be uniform, or nearly so5~which the route 
would not often admit wi too great 
expense, and in some cagés. would be im- 
practicable: On important linés for general 
trade that have any considerable extent, 
there will, from the character of the coun- 
try, often require a level, and sometimes a 
small ascent, in the direction of the greatest 
arade; and it would be a favorable com. 
ptomise to exchange all acclivities and de- 
clivities for a level road. ‘Though there 
would be exceptions, still it is believed a 
level road would afford a fair standard in 
determining the general question of utility. 
_ Below will be found a statement of the 
cost of several railroads, and in some cases 
the cost of transportation. F 
It is to be regretted that more authentic 
information of a practical character is not 
in our possession. The authorities, as well 
as the facts, are stated to show the weight 
which they are entitled to. In some im- 
portant cases they are authentic ; and these 
. be, Td adopted as the bagis of opr conclu- 
sions. ~~ ie 


"Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. ~~ 
from Baltimore to Point’ of“Rocks, 67} 
milés, by report of chief engineer, (Octo- 
ber, 1832,) this section was stated to be 
nearly complete, and the cost $29,193 per 
mile. In a document of second session 
(22d Congress, No. 93, it is asserted this 
road had then cost nearly $34,000 per mile. 
e have examined the subsequent reports 
of the directors and their officers, and find 
nothing to change the-statement of $29,193 
per mile, 
The grading of this road is done ina 


substantial an durable manner; over # of . 


capped with an iron plate; } (or 4%) is 

‘stone rails capped with iron plates; and ,' 

‘is timber rails on light stone blocks. 

The cost-of transportation for the year 

ending 31st September, 1834, as per report 

of superintendent of transportation, was 

for ‘motive power and ‘all other charges, 

bse ay 3 repairs of road,) except interest 

and fund for renewal of wagons, $62,348 57 

Superintendent of machinery 

reports 1,000 wagons on the 

road; their cost is not given. 

They probably cost from 

$150 to $200 each; if OD 

steel springs, the latter, othier.. > 

wise the former: they he 1 

be estimated at $150 each, ~. 

which for 1,000 is $150,000% ~* 

interest on their cost, and to 

provide a fund for renewal, 

is believed should be at 25 

per cent., which is, 

Total cost of transportation, 
exclusive of tolls or profit, 

for 56,120 tons, is, . - 

The average charge of the 

company, per said report, is 

within a small fraction 43? 

cents per ton per mile, pro- 

duces the sum of 116,254 79 

The ratio of receipts to expenditures is 

1 to 0.85, and 4.66 -+- 0.85 = 3.96 cents per 
ton per mile, as the expenses. 
The expenses the previous year are 
stated by same report to have been higher: 
but as we havemot the detailed statement, 
we cannot"give'the exact difference. 

This rai “has ascents; descents, and 
curves, whith affect the economy of trans- 
portation. 

In regard to curves, this road may be 
considered as having more than is usual 
on railroads, designed mainly for general 
trade. 

All lines of railroad, of any considerable 
extent, will be curved more or less, ac- 
cording to the character of the country 
through which they are constructed. It is 
the first object to have it straight, and next, 
the lightest curvature the country will 
admit: the minimum will therefore, be 
determined by local circumstances. While 
it is considered this road has more:eurva. 
ture than will occur as a general ayerage; 
itis obviously impracticable to détermine 
what this average mw’ be. The eltief 
engineer, J. Knight, of this (Baltimore and 
Ohio) railroad, made experiments on the 
increased resistance produced by curves, 
which led him to the conclusion, that in a 
curve having a radius of 400 feet, the trac- 
tion was increased 50 per cent. If Jocomo. 
tive engines were used, then loads would 
be regulated by the greatest resistance they 
had to overcome, on any part of the route; 
but a horse.can increase his effort, for a 
short distance, which enables him, on a 
road that has occasionally sharp curves or 
ascents for moderate distances, to perform 
a greater average of useful effect than can 
be obtained from locomotive steam power. 
The freight business for this road is per- 
formed by horse power. The sharpest 
curves generally occur in short distanees, 
intervening between straight lines and 
larger curves, and will not, therefore, affect 
the cost of transportation to so great a de- 
gree as if locomotive steam power was 
used. If we assume 10 per cent. of the 
resistance on a level and straight line, as 
the excess over a general.average arisin 
from extra. curvature on this road, ‘an 





$7,500 00 


99,848 57 


from ite true influence on the cost of trans- 


portation. 

The next and most important question 
that affects the ‘cost of this transportation 
is the ascent and descent, The character 
of this road in relation to its elevations, 
seems to indicate the propriety of dividing 
it into sections, and applying on each the 
power necessary, without regard to the 
other. The following divisions have there- 
fore been made, to wit: 

ist. From Baltimore to Parr Ridge, foot 
of ist inclined plane—length, 40} miles ; 
ascent westward, 590 feet ; descent, 28 feet ; 
total, 613 feet; ascent averages 14.75 feet 
per mile. mf 

2d. Embraces the 4 inclined planes that 
pass Parr Ridge, 1.94 miles; ascent and 
descent, 429 feet, viz. : 

No. 1, 2,150 feet, rise sy.,, = 80 feet: 
No. 2, 3,000 feet, rise 2,.;, = 99 feet. Total 
ascent, 179 feet. 

No. 3, $,200 feet, fall woos = 160 feet : 
No. 4, 1,900 feet, fall 4,.35 = 81 feet. Total 
descr, 241 feet. hole. amount 420 
eet. 

Intermediate level, about 3} miles.. 
$d. From foot of plane No. 4, to end of 

continuous declivity westward, 11} miles ; 
total descent, 285 feet; average, say 25 feet 
per mile. : ars) 
4th. The remainder of road, to Point of 
Rocks and branch to Frederick, a fraction 
over 16 miles ;. descent. westward, 169 feet ; 
average 10.56 feet per mile; ascent west. 
ward, 131 feet. ‘Total rise and fall, 300 
feet. eee, 
‘The ascent westward, for the 4... 
- divisions, is ‘ ° . 900 feet, 
The descent westward, for do. 718 ‘“ 
Total ascent and descent, 1,618 “ 

By the report referred to, it appears the 
ratio of freight moving eastward to that 
moving westward, was nearly as ‘2 to 1; 
for calculation we therefore adopt -this 
ratio. 

It has been. shown that the Ist division 
has an average ascent of 14.75 feet pet 
mile. Thisjascent, however, is not uniform ; 
in several places for short distances it de. 
scends westWward,-some portions are level, 
and the ascents dre at rates varying be- 
tween 2.64 and 37.43) per mile, exeep-. 
ting a short piece mear the foot of inclined 
plane. They seldomynuch exceed 20 feet, 
except for short distamces.. ‘The length of 
grades at the higher rates of ascent is 
generally less thah ‘one*mile, and alternate 
with those of medium rate; exeept mear 
the inclined plane. In view of the cha- 
racter of this division, it is believed animal 
power will allow such variations as to ac- 
commodate the varying resistance, with 
nearly as much economy as on a.uniform 
ascent. If we calculate on,a ‘uniform 
ascent of 48 feet per mile, weshall not pro- 
bably vary essentially from the true.econo- 
my of the case. Noy 

t has been observed, the freight is as 2 

to 1 in the- opposite direction, being «least 
westward. e weight of the wagons-will 
probably be } of the gross load ;.and for 
computation, we may asume the wagon to 
weigh one ton; and consequently the 
freight eastward will be 2 tons ‘and that 
westward 1 ton. 

The resistance from friction is taken at 
$5 Of the gross load, the velocity being 
ow. Ona level this. will require nearly 9 

pounds per ton, on an ascent of 18 feet per 

mile gravity will be of the toad, or 

7.64 pound per ton. e wagon and its 
t 
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cent, 
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- 63 miles, entire cost o 








fore be 9-++7.64 x 2=33.28 To carr 


on a level road, a load w C H iicl eidme at 


‘wagons ‘be 3 tons, the ‘resistance 
would ,be 9 *3=27 lbs. . The road, with a 
few exceptions, descends eastward. or..is 
level, :, Fhe ascents are small: and so near 
the eastern termination, that, in the aye. 
tage, less power would be required than on 


‘a level's but ‘we réquire 33.28 lbs. to move 


Owestwatd, after’ providing for varied effort 


by the ‘animal. Now, as a general result, 
‘we could not expect a more equal ratio of 
freight.in the two opposite directions 
-than in this case, and if 27 lbs. is required 
on.a level, we have an excess of power to 
provide for the load moving westward, of 
$3.28—27—6.28 lbs., and as this will return 
‘with the: opposite load, we have extra 
power’ for the two directions =12.56 Ibs. 
mre than required fora level road, or 23 
per cent. extra. This added to the extra 
curvature of tO per cent., raises the extra 
traction to,.$2 per cent. on this section. 


The cost of the.moving power is nearly ? 


of .the total expense, and 32x .40=14.80, 
say 15, per cent., the cost ef transportation 
over a level road ; and 40.25 x .15=6.03, or 
equal ‘an increase in the length of this di- 


‘vision of 6 miles. 


2d division. The total ascent westward 
is: dri the inclined planes Nos. 1 and 2; 
their. total length is 5,150 feet, and ascend 
at an-average rate of one in twenty-eight 
and three-fourths. It is obvious, the load 
moving westward will determine the ex- 
pense of power, as that in the opposite di- 
rection on these planes will descend by its 


‘OWn gravity, requiring only the expense of 


kemen to control its descent within a 
safe velocity, which may be done by a part 
of the drivers, whose teams could be led 
back. by others. In moving up this as- 

a horse would require 35 per cent. of 
of his body; but as he would be loaded 
only'in one direction, and the length of 
either plane but little exceeding half a 


‘mile, it is believed to be a fair estimate to 
‘compute, in this case, the useful effort of 


his power as equal what it would be on a 
level.. We have one ton of goods and one 
ton of wagon, making a gross load of 2 
tons moving westward. The total resis- 
tance.up the plane will be 173 lbs., or 5.4 
times greater than the load in the opposite 
direction, (3 tons gross,) would be on a 
fevel.- The two planes are together 0.97 
miles in length. Phe ascent will make the 


extra’ resistance equal 5.23 x .4=2.09 miles. 


.The.3d and 4th planes descend west- 
ward; their total length is 5,100 feet, and 
descend at an average rate of 51.;3. For 
these platies, we must compute the power 


‘sfequired to ascend ‘them with ‘the load 


moving eastward, which is 3 tons including 
Ere The horse will require 47 per cent. 
of his power to overcome the gravitating 
force of his body up the plane; and though 
he will, as‘in the case of the other planes, 
be loaded only in one direction, still it is 
believed ‘that 10 per cent. should be taken 
fromohis average useful effect in ascending 


«Nos. Sand 4.. The resistance of 3 tons up 


thesé ‘planes will be $44 Ibs., equal 11.73 
times greater than on a level, or including 
the:loss in the effective power of the horse, 
equal 13.13 times greater. The two planes 
are .96 miles x13.12x.4=43 miles extra 
length of transportation. The influence 
of the planes on this division increases the 
moving power equal to what would be re- 
spon for 17 miles of level road, and taking 
the moving power at 40 per cent. of the 
total. expense, of mrignts a fraction over 
transportation. 
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the higher rates of ascent.are-short, and.in 
view of the small amount of labor: required 
of the horses. in. the opposite direction, it 
will: probably not vary materially from the 
truth, to. compute the power'at the average 
rate of ascent,’or ;1,.' “A load “eastward is 
$ tons, ineluding wagons; and the resistance 


will be 58 Ibs., equal 2.14-times that om a |} 


level; or for 11.25 miles; requiring ‘extra 
moving power, equal what would .be -re- 
quired for 12.82 miles on a level, or equal 
the total expense of transportation for 5} 
miles. ' gp 
4th division. Is quite of an undulating 
character; the ascent is greatest in the 
aggregate in the direction of the greatest 
trade, but the grades have'a less’ rate ‘of 
ascent than in the opposite direction. The 
average ascent in the direction of the 
greatest trade will be a fair. basis. of com- 
putation for the section: ‘This is +},, and 
the resistance for 3 tons, (as before,) is 
40.44 lbs. or 50 per cent. greater than a 
level.. For 16 miles the extra moving 
power is equal 8 ‘miles on a level, or equal 
the total cost of transportation for 34 miles 
nearly. ; 
In the first division we have ex. 
traequal . é é ° 
In the second division we have ex- 
tra equal. ‘ 6 : 
In.the third division we have ex- 
traequal . $ ° ‘ 5} 
In the fourth division we have ex- 
traequal . Sa ean 


6 miles. 


63 “ec 


: Qu “ce 
Total length of roadis . 71 
—92.12- 

The actual cost of transportation. has 
been shown to be 3.96 cts. per ton per.mile. 
To reduce this to our standard, we have 
the cost of transportation, exclusive .of 
toll or profits, 3.05 cts. per ton per mile, 
with freight as two to one in the different 
directions. ‘ 

By report of superintendent, the mo- 
ving power cost 1.08 cts. per ton per 
mile. 

Repairs. 
Year, ending October, 1838, $444 per mule.. 

“ “6 “ 1884, $321 “ “sc 
Average for 2 years, $382.50. 

A road constructed mostly of timber will 
vary much in the cost’of Tepairs for diffe- 
rent years, and sevéral are therefore -ne- 
eessary to obtain a proper average. 

Cost of transporting. passengers per mile, 
1.98 cts. as stated in-Hazard’s Register of 
Pennsylvania, v, 15, p. 112, 

Liverpool and Manchester Railway.. , 

In a statement published by Mr. Booth, 


the treasurer of the company, dated June | 


$0, 1830, the expenditure up to that time, 
including an estimate, (the rod@d ‘was at 
this time nearly completed,) to finish some 
unimportant items of work, it appears the 
construction of the railway, exclusive of 
warehouses, wharfs, offices,engines,wagons, 
and. other items not connected withthe 
construction of the road, cost 694,5951. for. 
31 miles, equal 22,4061. x 4.80=$100,748 

er mile. ‘There have, subsequently, been 
heavy expenditures, not embraced ‘in the 
account of frepairs, but we are not suffi- 
ciently advised of their object to say 
whether; or not, any part of it belonged to 
the amount of the original construction of 
the road. +. Dawin 

’ It.appears from four semi-annual reports 
of the directors, the expense of repairs have 


been as follows, to wit: 


<ee 


“SF te ees 
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‘Teported. 


turnpike road between “G1 




















Dee. pointe. d 
Reportiof July; 1833,.1st-Jan-, .4..0 <>: 


 uary, to. une, :. « 6714 93 
Mepere of January, 1834, Ist 
..c Puy 10 Sst Dec... 6,485 14 8 


Total for years, .  °. '' £27,349 8 8 

Equal, -for 31° miles, 882 x 4.80—$4,233 
per mile, which, for one year,'éa equal 
$2,116 per mile, commencing . about; a 
year after the road was opened for,-busi- 


hess. , 


_A table is given of the general expenses 
in the six months previous io that reported 
in July, 1832, in which the expenses of Ye- 


aits is included with ‘séme other fens. 


‘This aggregate ‘sum is Very titarly the'same 


as reperted: in ‘detail, showing. ‘there.-had 

been no-material variation in répairs for 

the six months, previous-to that particularly 
Po ee 


THe Sream Carriage Company or 
Scortanp have brought an action -of 
damages against the ‘Trustees of ‘the 
Glasgow ~and 
Paisley, for having ‘compelled: thent’ to 
give up running on that Toad (after doing 
so with great. success for several weeks 





|| continugusty) by “wantonly, wrongfully, 
‘|| and maliciously accumulating masses’ of 


metal, stones, and rubbish, on ‘the afore- 
said road,-in order to create stich ‘an- 
hoyance, hazard, ‘and ‘ obstruction; ‘as 
might impede, overturn, pr destroy’ ‘the 
steam-coaches belonging to the pursuers 
(plaintiffs).” “The summons ‘or declara- 
tion states, that the hostility ‘of ‘the ‘de- 
fendants was carried to such a pitch, 


that they. niade the road ‘not only im- 


passable for, steam-carriages, but nearly 
so for. carriages of every description. 


| ** The. ordinary horse.carriages’ rani 
‘upon the road were also ‘much injured, 


and the heavy carts and waggons usiially 
plying between Glasgow and Paisley 
were obliged to. desert the said toad, 


‘and to go round by a. different and a 


longer route,” 


The damages are laid at 
£30,000! ce ete ei ae 


+ ovteves 
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- Crwenrs.—Mortar niade of good lime 
and clean sharp sand may be ‘successful- 
ly employed for ‘the same purposes as 


|| Roman cement, proyided it. bé" allowed 
\| sufficient time to dry before water is ‘per- 


mitted to rest upon ‘it.. This was. men. 
tioned many yéars ago by ‘Arthur Young, 


| in his “ Agricultaral Survey of ah 
d a 


shire,” and we have. ‘seen’ it proved 


‘variety of instadéés. In stuccoing’ the 


front of ‘a house ‘in or about London, for 
example, no builder need éver have’ re- 
course to’ any of the. metallic’ cements, 
(including under this term Roman: cement, 


“Parker’s ‘cement, Hamblin’ s-mastic, and 


all other quick-setting cements, which 
are only ulek-serting in consequence of 
their containing some metallic oxide,) 
provided he can procure the, best ‘stone 
lime from Dorking or Aberthau. For 
our own, parts, we should have more con- 
fidence in’ the durability ‘of “stucto so 
formed than in that of any of the cements. 
—[{Mr, Loudon, Archit. "Mag.J"." 
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{For the American Railroad Journal.) 
Remarks on the Substitution of Locks for 
,; Inclined Planes on Railways. . 

_ ‘The disuse of stationary steam power 
on railways has long been an object 
whose attainment has been anxiously de- 
sired, but hardly expected. Attention to 
this subject is daily increasing, as its im- 
portance is continually growing more ap- 
parent. 

The efforts of ingenuity have hereto- 


‘fore been generally directed to improve- 


ments in the locomotive engine, by which 
it would be enabled to move up very con- 
siderable ascents by its own unassisted 
strength. In alate number of the Rail- 
road Journal, I find an extract from a 
Baltimore paper, stating that an engine 
had been fabricated in that city able to 
rise on an elevation of two hundred and 
sixty feet in a mile, or one foot in twenty ; 
and the belief is expressed, that the same 
species of engine would be capable of _ 
carrying one hundred passengers in a 
train of cars, up an acclivity of one hun- 
dred feet in a mile, at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. 

This may perhaps be all accomplished, 
but still I have doubts as to the substantial 
utility of such an achievement. For the 
attainment of the greatest degree of eco- 
nomy, all the power of the engine, which | 
may be safely exerted, should be con. 
stantly employed. But if sufficient en- 


ergy is:provided to rise such steep accli- | 


vities, there must be an immense supera- 
bundance and waste throughout all the 
other portions of the route. 

In a report of the commissioners of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, made 
to the House of Commons a few years 
since, it is stated, as the result of experi- 
ment, that an engine capable of moving 
thirty tons over a level track could raise 
no more than seven tons on an elevation 
of one foot in a hundred, or about fitty- 
two in a mile. If this be true, the 
same engine would be unable to draw 
more than three tons at the utmost, where 
the ascent was a hundred feet in a mile, 
since the load capable of being propelled 
would have to be diminished much faster 
than in a direct proportion to the degree 
of acclivity; and since the engine and 
its appurtenances occasion almost oe 
sole expense of transportation, the cost © 
carrying three tons over such an undu- 
lating road would be nearly equal to the 
freight, on thirty tons upon a level way. 
The whole load which an engine can 
transport will be limited by what it can 
move over the most difficult part of the 
way. Now, I do not doubt but that en- 
gines may be constructed capable of rais. 
ing @ load on an elevation of one hun- 
dred feet in a mile; but would it not be 
wiser to construct the road more nearly 
level, so that the same engine might car- 
ry aload several timesas large? Where 
the transportation of passengers is alone 
concerned, economy being of little con. 
sequence in comparison with speed, such 
a waste of power may be justified; but 
where ‘intended principally for the car- 





expense is the principal object, there are 


riage of freight—where the diminution of | 








very strong objections to an arrangement 
by which a — proportion of the pro. 
pelling power nm re and idle pe 
the r of the journey, to be ex. 
cout alr anthe ascent of eminences. 

In England, where there is much more 
experience than in this country, not only 
in the construction, but also in the ope- 
ration of railroads, it is considered unwise 
to attempt the ascents of more than fifty 
feet ina mile by the sole power of the 
locomotive. 

But it is not merely a want of power 
which fixes a limit to the degree of’ as- 
cent practicable on railways. No matter 
what the ability of the engine, if the ad- 
hesion of the wheels to the rail is not 
sufficient to prevent them from sliding 
round in their places, the load cannot be 
moved ; and this it is which, more than 
any thing else, renders rapid ascents im- 
practicable. Experiments made when 
the wheels and rails are new, and not yet 
worn smooth by use, are not satisfactory 
upon this point, especially when it is re- 
collected that those rails may not unfre- 
quently be rendered slippery by ice or 
snow. The importance, therefore, of re- 
sorting to some other substitute for in- 
clined planes, beside those hitherto con- 
trived, is sufficiently evident. 

An expedient of such a nature has late- 


‘ly freceived some notice, not only in the 


columns of this Journal, but also in those 
of. several other public prints of this city. 
I refer to the railroad lock invented by 
Colonel Taylor. An attentive examina. 
tion will, I think, convince any one, that 
its operation-is founded upon well estab- 
lished principles of mechanical philoso- 
phy, and that it must prove successful. 

The great object of the lock in ques. 
tion is to enable the locomotive engine 
to raise itself and all its train by its own 
unassisted strength, over any elevation, 
no matter how high, or how steep. ‘This 
object is attained by a recourse to that 
universal mechanical principle, that what 
a power wants in intensity may be made 
up for in distance ; that if it is only the 
half of what would be required to move a 
given weight on a direct application, such 
machinery must be interposed as that the 
distance through which the power moves 
may be twice as great as that through 
which the weight is raised. The merit 
of the invention in question consists in 
this: That when an ascent is to be over- 
come, and the power crdinarily required 
becomes insufficient, a provision is made 
by which the distancetraversed by it may 
be any number of times greater than that 
ascended by the weight, so that no addi- 
tional force is called for to assist the lo- 
comotive in any emergency. 

This is accomplished by the agency of 
screws, which being moved by the power 
of the locomotive itself, elevate the en- 
gine and all its train perpendicularly from 
one reach to another. It will be readily 
perceived that such machinery may be 
interposed between the power and the 
load, that the distance traversed by the 
former, that is to say, the space through 
which the piston moves, shall bear any 


necessary proportion to that ascended by 
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the latter, thus success be rendered 


As has been already observed, the great 
object to be attained in order to secure the 
strictest economy in transportation, is 
such an arrangement that the power re. 
quired to propel the load may be the 
same throughout every portion of the 
route. Now suppose the road to be per. 
fectly horizontal, and all changes of level 
between one reach and another to be ef. 
fected by the locks in question ; and sup. 
pose the machinery of those locks to be 
so constructed and proportioned that the 
same power which propels the load upon 
the rails should be just sufficient to raise 
it upon the locks, the object desired is 
completely attained. Not one ounce of 
power would lie idle throughout any por. 
tion of the route—not an ounce would be 
wanting. There would be neither loss 
nor deficiency, and the system, so far as 
economy of transportation was concerned, 
would be perfect. 

Such a state of exactness would not, 
however, be necessary or advisable. The 
increased expense of grading would more 
than counterbalance the advantage to be 
gained from a perfectly level road. The 
power of a steam engine is not fixed and 
invariable. It may to a certain extent 
be increased without detriment, so as to 
enable it to rise over moderate elevations. 
Still it is sufficiently evident, that although 
it may not be practicable to carry the 
proposed system to a degree of absolute 
perfection, yet that state may without 
difficulty be so nearly approached as to 
secure the greatest advantages. 

I have at this time paid no regard to 
the superior excellence of the lock in 
question, so far as safety, convenience, 
and economy of construction, were con- 
cerned. This might be readily shown, 
and in many respects will be at once 
perceived, without further explanation. 
There is eyery probabiiity, therefore, that 
success will crown this endeavor to im- 
prove the construction of railways, and 
will, I trust, become an important era in 
the history of internal improvements. 


M. 





Report of John B. Jervis, Holmes Hut- 
chinson, and Frederick C. Mills, to the 
honorable the Canal Commissioners of the 
State of New-York : 

(Continued from the preceding page.) 
Transportation. 

The reports above referred to, embrace 
4 semi-annual accounts for transportation, 
and one tabular view of transportation for6 
months previous, from which the following 
table is made. 

The report of July, 1882, contains a state- 
ment of transportation for the two. semi- 
annual terms preceding. 

In the tabular account of given by the 
directors, the maintenance of way and rate, 
taxes and omnibusses are charged to trans- 
portation; but in the following table these 
are not included, as it is the design to ex- 
hibit the cost of transportation separate 
from other expenses; these. items ate 
given in the table of directors’ reports, wi 
others, but are separate in the general ac- 
count. 
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dize. 


Per passenger. 


Per ton of merchan- 
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Per ton of merchan- 
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Per ton of merchan- 
dize. 





yd ea repairs, 
Locomotive power ac- 
count, proportioned 
according tothe num- 
ber of trips of 30 
miles in each depart- 
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proportioned accord- 
Ing to receipts, as be- 
tween coachery and 
merchandize, com- 

i ice and 


Interest, on loans, and 
chief rents, propor- 
tioned according to 
the amount of profit 
in each department, 

exclusive- 
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Tasie, showing the number of passengers, and the tons of merchandize, passing 
the whole length of the road; and also receipts and expenditures for the entire trans- 
portation, ee oer Ses way and coal business, and that passing the whole length of 

anchester road. 


the Liverpool and 














Passengers. Merchandize. | Total. e . 
a... 2 
rr 3 23 
, , F zf| $2 
Information, where obtained. No. j : B= 2 ; ‘ : % 5 | 
gi aileié| 2 s | 2 i 
Rae a | 8 
BS| z a| é 5 E aj. 8 
£. £. | Tons.| £. £. £. L. £. 
Semi-annual 5 of direc- 
tors, dated July, 1831, oc be 
31, Prag tk sesh oKbeeks 25,930) 58,348/...... 21,841) 29,022) 49,025) 89; 40,784las 1.83 to 1 
rae ye of Bas ; 
tors, r months, 
30th 1 genes 174,122) 21,957| 40,044) 57,174) 22,445) 30,436) 46,658 74,706] 28,048, 1.60 1 
Semi-annual report of direc- 
for 6 monde, endlag Sie 
r © months, endi st 
ecember, 1833....°..... 182,823] 23,744| 43,120] 61,995| 22,277] 35,509] 48,278] 80,902 32,624) 1.67 1 
Semi-annual report of direc- 
tors, dated July, — {~ 6 
months, ending une 
1833 .....00..+..+0000+0.| 171,421] 24,746] 44,130| 68,284] 26,447] 38,149] 52,900] 86,071) 33,171, 1.62 1 
Semi-annual report of direc- 
tors, dated January, 1834, 
for 6 months, ending 
December, 1833........... 215,071| 27,345| 54,685] 69,806] 27,357) 38,641) 56,350) 97, 40,884, 1.70 1 
Railroad Journal, vol. 3, 609, 
es from report of 
; aed Jy, 184 : ee 
months, ending June 
BED ic oc cc hs cove chs ccciecs 244,326|......! 50,770) 77,528).....- 44,014] 60,092| 94,784) $4, ES; 3 












































Note.—It will be perceived the columa of tons, only embraces that passing the whole length of the road, 


the receipts and expenses on transportation include the way business, 
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From the reports of the directors an 
their statement of general accounts, it ap-. 
pears probable, the amount of repairs of 
wagons and coaches, includes the purchase 
of new ones when required; to supply the 
place of those that fail: the interest ac- 
count is supposed to be interest on cost of 
locomotives, engines, coaches, wagons, &e.; 
there is no other item that embraces the 
interest on the outlay, and it is presumed 
this is intended. ‘There is a charge for 
carting included with other items, and from 
the general account would appear to be 
about 7d. per ton: we have not deducted 
this item, for the reason it was impractica- 
ble to determine exactly what it amounted 
to; and the question whether the interest 
account included the total interest on the 
outlay for the transportation department, 
with such allowance as would, beyond 
what was included in repairs, make the 
necessary renewals, being doubtful, we 
have thought a further reason for leaving 
it as it is. The table cannot however, 
be far from the proper expense of transpor- 
tation. 

For Merchandize. 
The lowest cost per ton is 5s, 

r mile, 4.22 cts. 

he highest cost per ton is 7s. 24.=$1.72, 

tr mile, 5.55 cts. 

he medium, or average of the table, is 
6s. 1d.=$1.46, or per mile, 4.70 cts. 

For each Passenger. 
The lowest cost is 1s.7}d., equal to $0.393, 
or oe mile, 1.28 cts. 

The highest cost is 2s. 4}d., equal to 
$0.56}, or per mile, 1,82 cts. ‘ ; 
The average cost is Is. 113d., equal to 
$0.474, or per mile, 1.53 cts. 

The second table contains the aggregates 
for one term of six months later than the 
above table: it does not appear that trans- 
portation was lower for this term than 
previously, but on the contrary is confirma- 
tory of the above average results, which 
may, therefore, be viewed as based on three 
years’ experience. poe 
Having ascertained the cost of trans- 
portation on the Liverpool and Manclestér 
railway, we now proceed to reduce the cost 
of freight to our standard of comparison ; 
a level. road. . hae | 
The following comparative statement of 
the expense of transportation will be-found 
both useful and interesting. . 


Comparison of Rates of Transportation. , 


~ ss =os 
Ese ane 
{ transportation duri erat “a 
Prices 0’ rtation during the 
years 1817, 1818, 1819, by teams, 
from Albany to Buffalo, (usual 
rates, $4.25 per cWt,)........ c. 29.3 
Rates of 1835, (inclu tolls) : 
By Erie Canal—For Merchandize. . : 


$1.31, 
or 


or 
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Baltimore and Ohio Railroad — 
Down freight. 4.0 
Us catmaiinad tele 
Live anchester 
pct merchandize..........- TiS 
Hudson river, 145 miles—Heavy 
(from New-York to 
Albany 10 cents per 100 Ibs. aa 


4 t oods 20 “ 
ark &e. .. 0.96 
Osw. 46 mi 


7 oe, '* “a 
iles 
20 ets: per 100 Ibs. ail kinds,).. 2.74 
Lake Erie — Merchandize, (f1 
Buffalo to Cleveland, 190 miles, 
23 cts. per 100 lbs.) for heavy us 
goods... i ee Ka 2.42 4.84 
ts. . for 
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We shall give the remainder of the Re- 


port, except the tables, in our next number, 
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- of our Knowledge of Hydraulics as a 
, Branch Fen open ~By GrorcE 
| Resnte, Eaq., ~R.'S., &e. Ke. Part I. 

bom |, (Continued from number 3.) nO 10434 

idin the: year 1801,°M. Eytelwein, a gen- 
tleman ‘well: known cto: the public. by his 
translation|of: M. Dubuat’s»work :into Ger-. 


man ;(with important additions:of his. own;): 


pablished::a valuable compendium of hy- 
draulies, entitled “ Handbuch der Mechanik. 
und der Hydraulik;” in which he lays down 
the followimgrulesi:o) 96) bobs eal teu oe: 
jdbc when :water flows:from ‘a notch 
inadenin the:side of a:dam,; its velocity is as 
the re oft the height of the head of the 
water ; thatis, that.the: pressure and con- 
sequent height are:as the square of the ve- 
ee the» proportional. velocities being 
_ —— as those of Bossut. 


hat the contraction of the fluid vein || ‘ : i 

from a simple orifice in a thin plate is re. || ®"e® of the section by the perimeter, we 
i to 0.64. 2 ; ; | have 50 
4 For additional pipes, the co efficient is |} 


4. For'a conical tube, similar to the curve 
of contraction, 0,98. 9 a : 

5. For; thes whole, velocity due to the 
height, the..¢o-efficient by its:square must 
* 6. For an orifice, the co-efficient must be 
multiplied by:7.8.- . 

7. For wide openings in bridges, sluices, 
&c.; on6-9 ee . 

8. For sliort pipes, 6.6; 

‘9. For openings in sluices without side 
walls; Bh. 05) evecg ss } 

», Of the twenty-four chapters into which 


‘Ms, Eytelwein’s .work* is divided, the 


seventh. is the.most important. The late 
Dr: Thomas Young,.in commenting upon 
this. chapter, says : ; 

“The simple theorem by which the ve- 
locity of a river is determined, appears to 
be...the, most a eas of M. Eytelwein’s 
improvements, . although the reasoning 
from which. it is deduced is somewhat 
exceptionable. Tho friction is nearly. as 


the square of the velocity, not. because 


a number of particles proportiotial to the 


Wélovity is ‘torn‘asunder in a time. propor- 


tionally short—for; aceurding to the. analo- 
&¥ of solid bodies, nocmore force is de- 
stroyed by friction when the motion is 

pid, than. when slow—but because, .when 
a body is moving in lines of a given cur- 
vature, the deflecting forces are. as the 
squares of the-velocities ; andthe particles 
ot water in contact‘with the sides and-bot- 
tom must be deflected,’in cotisequence of 
the minute. irregularities. of the surfaces 
on which they. slide, nearly in the same 
Survilinear -path,..whatever their velocity 
‘may be. “At any rate, (he continues,) we 
omay safely. set out ‘with this’ hypothesis, 


that the principal part of the friction is as. 


the square of’ the velocity, andthe friction 


“is‘nearly the same. at all depths} ; for Pro- 


fessor Robison found that the time of os. 


citation of the fluid in a bent. tube was not 


increased\by increasing the pressure against 
the sides,-being ‘hearly*the: same -when the 
principal part was. inn horizontally, as 
j- “The friction’ will, how- 

ever, vary, according to the surface of the 
fluid which is in eontact with. theisolid, in 
properdien to “the whole ‘quantity “of the 
aid; that is, the friction for any given 


¢ > a water will be as the surface of 


qbottom and sides of a river directly, 


TAHA feon aso 9) -2alde: Mregsra doce 
* See Nicholson’s translation of Eytelwein's work. 


_t See my “ Experiments on the Friction and Re- 
9, of Fluids,” Philosophical Transactions for 
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and as the whole quantity in the river in- 





versely ; ‘or, supposing the whole quantity 
of Water to be spread-on a horizontal sur- 
face equal to the bottom and sides, the fric- 
tion-is inversely as the height at which the 
river would then stand, which is-valled the 
hydraulic: mean.depth.”* - It is, therefore, 


| calculated that the velocities will’be a mean 


proportional between the hydraulic mean 
depth and.the fall, or 1ths ‘of the velocity 
per second. - 

Professér Robison informs us, that. by 
‘the experiments of Mr. Watt on a canal 
eighteen feet wide at the top, seven feet at 
the bottom, and four feet deep, having a 
‘fall of four inches per mile, the velocities 
were ‘seventeen inches per second at the 
surface; fourteen inches per second in the 
-middlé, and ten inches per second at the 
‘bottom, making a mean velocity of four- 
-teen inches per second; then finding the 
hydraulic mean depth, and dividing - the’ 


, or 29.13 inches ; and the fall in 





20.6 
'two miles being eight inches, we have 
J/(8 X 29.13) = 15.26, ‘for the mean pro- 
portional }j ths, or 13.9 inches, which agrees 
very nearly with Mr. Watt’s velocity. 

he Professor has, however, deduced 
from Dubuat’s elaborate theories, 12.568 
inches. But this simple theorem applies 
only to the straight and equable channels 
of a river, ‘In a curved channel, the theo- 


|| rem becomes more complicated ; and, from 
|| observations made in the Po, Arno, Rhine, 


and other rivers, there appears to be no 
general rule for the decrease of velocity 
going downwards. M. Eytelwein directs 
us to deduct, from the superficial velocity, 
Lome are foot of the whole depth: Dr. 

oung thinks ths of the superficial ve- 
locity ‘sufficient. According to Major Ren- 
nell, the windings of the river Ganges, in a 
length of sixty miles, are so numerous as 
to reduce the declivity of the bed to four 
inches per mile, the medium rate of motion 
being about three miles per hour, so that a 
mean hydraulic depth of thirty feet, as stated 
to be-¢ds of the veloeity per second, will be 
4.47 feet, or three miles per hour. Again, 
the river, when full, has thrice the volume 
of water in it, and its motion is also accele. 
rated in the proportion of 5 to3; and, as- 
suming the hydraulic mean depth to be 
doubled at the time of the inundation, the 
velocity willbe increased in the ratio of 7 
to 5; but the inélination of the surface is 
probably increased also, and consequently 
produces e further velocity of from 1.4 to 
1.7. M. Eytelwein agrees with Gennete,t 
that a river may absorb the whole of the 
water of another river, equal in maguitude 
to itself, without producing any sensible 
| elevation in its surface. This apparent 
paradox Gennete pretends to prove by ex. 
periments, from obserying that the Danube 
absorbs the Inn, and the Rhine the Mayne, 
rivers ; but the author evidently has not at- 
tended to the fact, as may be witnessed in 
the junction of rivers in marshes and fenny 
conntries+the various rivers which run 
through’ the Pontine, and other marshes, in 
Italy, and in Cambridgeshire and Lincoln- 
shire, in. this country; hence, the familiar 
expression of the waters being overridden, 
is founded in facts continually observed in 
these districts. -We have also the experi- 


mann’s ‘Memoires sur Art de construire 





* See Nicholson’s Journal for 1802, vol. iii., p. 31. 
+ Experiences sur le Cours des Fleuves, ou Lettre 


- agistrat Hollandais, par M. Gennete. Paris, 
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ments of Brunings, in. the “Architecture Hy- 
draulique Generale de Wiebeking;” Wat- 
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les Canaux,” and Funk “ Sur l Architecture: 


Hydraulique Generale,” which are sufficient 
to determine the-co-efficients under different 
circumstances, fromi velocities of 3ths to 
pe: and of transverse sections, from * to 
19135 square feet. The experiments of 
Dubuat were made on the canal of Jard, 
and the river Hayne; those of Brunings, in 
the Rhine,. the Waal, and Ifrel; and those 
of Watmann, in the drains near Cuxhaven. 

M. Eytelwein’s paper contains formule 
for the contraction of. fluid veins through 
orifices,* and the resistances of fluids pass- 
ing through pipes, and beds of: canals-and 
rivers, sanwthe to the experiments of Cou- 
plet, Michelotti, Bossut, Veaturi,, Dubuat, 
Watmann, Brunings, Funk,.and: Bidone.... 

In the ninth chapter-of the “ Handbuch,” 
the author has endeavored to simplify, near. 
ly in the same manner as the motion of 
rivers, the theory of the motion. of- water 
in pipes, observing that the head of water 
may be divided into two parts, one ‘to-pro- 
duce velocity, the other to overcome’ the 
friction ; ard that the height must be as the 
length and circumference of the section of 
the pipe directly, or as the diameter, and in- 
versely as the area of the section, or as the 
square of the diameter. deena tiiniaesl 

In the allowance for flexure,.the. product 
of its square, multiplied by the.sum of the 
sines of the several angles of inflection, and 
then by .0038, will give the degree of pres- 
sure employed in overcoming the resistance 
occasioned by the angles, and dedacting this 
height from the height corresponding to the 
velocity, will give the corrected velocity.f 

M. Bytelwein investigates, both theoreti- 
cally and experimentally, the, discharge of 
water by compound pipes, the motions: of 
jets, and. their impulses against plane and 
oblique surfaces, as in water wheels, in 
which it is shown that the hydraulic pres- 
sire must be twice the weight of the gene- 
rating column, as deduced from the experi- 
ments of ‘Bossut.and Langsdorft.; and in 
the case of oblique surfaces, the effect is 
stated to vary as the square of the sine of 
the angle of incidence ; but for motions in 
open water, about 3ths of the difference 
of the sine from the radius must be add- 
ed to this square. 

The author is evidently wrong in caleu- 
lating upon impulse as forming part of the 
motion of overshot wheels ; but his theory, 
that the perimeter of a water wheel shou 
move with half the velocity of a given 
stream, to produce a maximum effect, 
agrees perfectly with the experiments of 
Smeaton, and others.} . 





* “Recherches sur le Mouvement de I’Eau, en 
ayant egard a le Contraction -qui-a lieu au 

r Divers Orifices, et a la Resistanee qui retard 

ouvement, le long des Parois: des Vases ; ~ M. 
Eytelwein.”-—Memoires de l’Aca&demie de Berlin, 
1814 and 1815. node soe 

t Hence, if f denote the height due to the friction, B™ 

d = the diameter of the pipe, Ww 

a = 4 constant quantity, : ww 


we shall have, f=Vv2 4! and V2= 4. 
d at 


But the height employed in overcoming the friction corres- 
ponds to the difference between the actual velocity and 


the actual height ; thatis, f= h.— 3 where: b is the cv- 
’ 
efficient for finding the velocity from the height. 


Hence we have, : w 
b2dh—avV2 . “bo dh 
V2=> —,—_.__ _4 dand Vie: , fa. 
abo Vnbai+a 


Now Dubuat found b to be 6.6, and-a b2-avag,. found to be 
0.0211, particularly when the velocity is between six and 
twenty-four inches per second, “Hence We have, —. 


Vea B6dk | ova 4s { ¢a ) 
' OW bd ene “Mead 
h 


3 5 
or more accuratel V= 50 —eccemementnge 
re accurately, V(r 


| The author of this paper has madea great many 








experiments on {the maximum effect of water wheels} 








esting work examining the effects of 
air, as far as eer relute to hydraulic ma- 
chines, including its impulse against — 
surfaces, on syphons and pumps of differ- 
ent descriptions, horizontal and inclined 
helices, bucket wheels, throwing wheels, 
and, lastly, on instruments for measuring 
the, ‘velucity of streams of water. A very 

iled account of the work was given in 
the Journal of the Royal Institution, by the 
late Dr. Young. But it is due to MM. Du- 
buat ‘and Prony to state, that M. Eytelwein 
has exactly followed the steps of these gen- 
tlemen, in his “‘ Theory of the Motion of 
Water in Open Channels.” 

[To be continued.] 





[From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.] 
Gun with a Revolving Breech — Simple 
' Mode of Increasing the Tractive Power 

on Roads—Relief-wheels for Common 
- Road Steam-Carriages. 


Sir: The following matters are sub- 
mitted for insertion in your truly valua- 
ble publication, should you deem them 
deserving a place in it. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Rosert Carey, 
Rector of Donoughmore. 


1. ‘The first invention to which I would 
call your attention is a gun with a re- 
volving breech, containing seven cham. 
bers, brought in succession into position, 
by the single movement of elevating the 
hammer. I sent it to the exhibition of 
Irish Manufactures and Inventions, held 
at the Royal Dublin Society, in May, 
1834, where it still remains. It is thus 
described in the Dublin Evening Packet, 
of the 22d of May: “ In our last notice 
of this exhibition we described a- gun 
with a revolving breech, capable of being 
discharged seven successive times within 
a space of from 25 to 30 seconds; we 
have just learned that the inventor is a 
clergyman, living in the county of Tip- 
perary, and that the gun was manufac. 
tured in the town of Clonmell.” I would 
here observe, that it has been suggested 
to me by military persons that the princi- 
ple of the above invention would apply 
with great effect to cannon.* 

2 I would in the next place submit a 
project directed to the increase of power 
applied to draught. 

The means which I would suggest for 
the attainment of this object are a new 
formation of road, by which wheels of 
any diameter, that it may be found con- 
venient to use, are rendered applicable 
-to draught, without destroying the proper 
direction of the line of traction. I pro- 
_pose to give what I shall term the power. 
road (or that on which the power moves, 
whether it be steam or otherwise,) an 
elevation above the waggon-road (or that 

» on which the train of carriages moves,) 
proportioned to the magnitude of the 





but the recent experiments of the Franklin Institu- 
- Son, on a more 
_ the cuurse of trial, eclipse every thing that has yet 
been "effected on this subject. See also Poncelet, 
- © * Memoire sur les Rones Hydrauliques,” and “ Aubes 
‘ Couthes par dessous, &c:"” 1827. ~- 


* We should be glad to receive from our worthy 


correspondent a more particular description of this 
ingenious invention. A drawing is also very desita- 
We.—[Epb; M. M.]) # 


magnificent scale, and now in” 








vantageous to use. Assuming that the 
power attained from the application of 
wheels of different magnitudes, moving 
on ordinary roads, varies in. the direct 
ratio of their semi-diameters, an eleva- 
tion of three feet in the power-road would 
double the power, inasmuch as it would 
render applicable wheels of double the 
diameter that would apply with effect on 
an ordinary road. I am aware the ad- 
vantage obtained on a railroad, by the 
application of this principle, is not so 
considerable ; I calculate that the. com- 
parative powers of wheels of different 
magnitude, on a railraad, vary as the 
square roots of the semi-diameter of the 
wheels. An obvious advantage, exclu- 
sive of the increase of power, resulting 
from the above construction of road, 
= be its rendering an upset impossi- 

e. 

3. The next project I would submit is 
directed to obviate an inconvenience 
(much dwelt on in a jate number of your 
publication,) resulting to carriages im- 
pelled by steam, and moving on common 
turnpike-roads, from the inequalities or 
ruts of unavoidable occasional occurrence 
in roads composed of ordinary materials. 
I would have each axle furnished with 
two wheels additional, and exterior to 


the main wheels, and of somewhat smaller | 


diameter. ‘These additional I shall term 
relief-wheels. The effect of this con- 
trivance must, I conceive it is obvious, 
be, to relieve the carriage from any 
shock from inequalities in the road, ez- 
cept when a depression or rut presents 
itself at the same moment to a main 
wheel and corresponding relief-wheel, 
which, it is obvious, except on roads in 
total disrepair, would be of extremely 
rare occurrence. 

I beg to apologise for the extent to 
which this communication reaches, and 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


R. C. 


Donoughmore Glebe, Clonmell, 
25th Jan., 1835. 





{From the Journal of the Franklin Institute.) 
List of American Patents which issued in 
September, 1834. 

1. For a Perpetual Shoe Bench; Sa. 
muel Haynes, Malden, Middlesex county, 
Massachusetts, September 1. 

2. For an improvement in navigation, 
called the Cylinder Boat ; Amos Kendall, 
city of Washington, District of Columbia, 
September 2. 

3. For a Thrashing Machine ; Israel 
Lukens, Upper Dublin, Montgomery coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, September 2. 

4. For an improvement in the applica- 
tion of steam to the purpose of cooking, 
called the Steam Baker; Charles F. Wil- 
cox, Springfield, Hampden county, Mas- 
sachusetts, September 3. 

5. For machinery for Cutting Crackers ; 
Lucius Kirtland, New Haven, New Haven 
county, Connecticut, September 4. 

6. For an improved press, for Pressing 
Cheese ; Elijah Barnes, North Brookfield, 
Worcester county, Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 5. 












7. For a machine for Hulling Barley ; 
Henry Handschey, Bvidgevilic® Muskin- 
gum county, Ohio, September 5. 

8. For Wheels for Carriages, d&c. ; 
Barney Ruggles, Warsaw, Genesee coun- 
ty, New-York, September 8. 

9. For a Shoe for Mill Cans; James 
Dennis, Providence, Rhode Island, Sep- 
tember 8. Fs 

10. For a Circular Saw. Mill; John 
Penman, Charlotte, Muhlenburg county, 
North Carolina, September 9. 

11. For Lessening Friction, by friction 
rollers; Isaac Clowes, Norfolk, Norfolk 
county, Virginia, September 9. 

12. For improvements in Locomotive 
Engines and Cars, for Railroads; Mat- 
thias W. Baldwin, Engineer, Philadel- 
phia, September 10. | 

13. Fora Brick Machine ; Cyrus Cha- 
ney, North Prospect, Waldo county, 
Maine, September 11. 

14. For a Stove; James Wilson, city 
of New-York, September 12, 

15, For an improvement in the Horse 
Collar Block ; Dyer Cleaveland, Owego, 
Tioga county, New-York, September 13, 

16. For a Relief Bedstead, for the use 
of invalids; David Anthony, Adams, 
Berkshire county, Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 13. 

17. For a new Material for Stuffing 
Mattresses; Elias Howe, Cambridge, 
Middlesex county, Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 13. 

18. For an improvement in the -con- 
struction of Water Cisterns; Obadiah 
Parker, Syracuse, Onondaga county, 
New-York, September 15. — ali 

19. For an improved Re-action Water 
Wheel; John L. St. John, Canajoharie, 
Montgomery county, New-York, Septem- 
ber 16. 

20. For a Handling Machine, to be 
used in the manufacturing of Leather; 
William G. Waterman, Sullivan, Madison 
county, New-York, September 16. 

21. For an improvement, in the form 
and construction of Gridirons;. Fenner 
Bush, and Linus Pratt, Meriden, New-Ha- 
ven county, Connecticut. ‘First patented 
July 21st, 1832. Patent surrendered, and 
re-issued upon an amended specification, 
September 17. 

22. Fora Straw Cutter; Nimrod Mur. 
phrie, Nashville, Davidson county, Ten- 
nessee, September 17. 

23. For Sun Dials of Cast Iron; He- 
man M’Cluer, Hamburg, Erie county, 
New-York, September 17. 

24. For a Horse Power; Sewall Glea- 
son, Westville, Franklin county, New- 
York, September 18, 

25. Fora Rotary Steam Engine; Wil- 
liam Sutton, Geneva, Ontario county, 
New-York, September 18. 

26. For a Churn; Adna L. Norcross, 
Hallowell, Kennebec county, Maine, Sep- 
tember 19. 

. 27. For Shears for Cutting» Metal; 
George Christian, Mentz, Cayuga coun- 
ty, New-York, September 20. 7 

28. For an improvement in the Forcing 
Pump ; James D. Egbert, Lansing, Tomp- 
kins county, New-York, September.22. 


29, Fer a Horse Power; Silvanus 





ren. ves 


ee 


r 23. 

30. For an improvement iin the Cast 
Iron Fireplace ; Ansel Hayward, Easton, 
Bristol county, Massachusetts, Septem- 
ber 25. 

31. For an improvement in the Dress 
of Mill Stones; Isaac W. Elmore, Ly- 
ons, Wayne county, New-York, Septem- 
ber 25. “i 

32. For a machine for Thrashing and 
Cleaning Grain, and for Shelling Corn ; 
David Knauer, East Nantmeal, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, September 25. 

33. For a Centripetal Power Press ; 
Eliphalet S. Scripture, Cazenovia, Ma- 
dison county, New-York, September 26. 

See page 157, vol. viii., of the New- 
ork Fermer.} 

$4. For Water Wheels; Garet H. 
Heermance, Coxsackie, Greene county, 
New-York, September 30. 

35. For an improvement in Stoves for 
Burning Anthracite ; William A. Hopkins, 
city of New-York, September 30. 

36. For a Tin Baker; Josiah St. John, 
Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, 
September 30. 





ROTARY STEAM ENGINE. 


The following inquiries have been ad- 
dressed to Mr. N. Felt, who has recently 
substituted one of Avery’s Rotaries, for a 
common high pressure piston engine, in his 
saw-mill, in Clay, to which the answer an- 
nexed has been furnished. We recommend 
the correspondence to the attention of ma- 
chinists. 

We extract the inquiries from a letter to 
Mr. F. from E. Lynds & Son. 

“1st. Have you made any alterations in 
your boiler, in any form or manner, since 
putting the rotary in use, so as to afford 
more steam with less fuel? 

“2d. Is there any difference in the amount 
of fuel required to perform an equal amount 
of labor with either of the engines? If so, 
which requires the least, and what is the 
difference in the quantity used ? 

“3d. Does the rotary engine do more or 
less work, in the same time, than the piston 
engme? What is the amount of difference ? 

“4th. Whieh engine do you conceive to 
be the most simple in its construetion, and 
in its application to any mechanical purpose 
the most natural? Also, which is kept in 
repair with the least expense ? 

“5th. If you were to put another mill into 
operation, which engine would you prefer ; 
and which do you think the most valuable 
for any mechanical purposes ?” 


From Mr. Felt, to Messrs. Lynds. 
“ Clay, May 1, 1835. 

“ GENTLEMEN, —It is with pleasure I com- 
ply with your request in giving my opinion 
(founded upon practice and short experi- 
ence,) in relation to the difference between 
the former High Pressure and Avery’s Pa- 
tent. Rotary Engine, which I now have in 
operation in my saw-mill. 

“In answer to your first question, I would 
say I have made no alteration in my boilers 
or arches. 

“2d. As to the amount of fuel required, I 
am not able to answer precisely, but nm sure 
the rotary does not require more than two- 
thirds the quantity to put it in operation the 
piston engine required. 

“ As to the amount of business performed, 
the rotary will do double the amount of the 
piston engine inthe same time, So far as I 





ciara irate ree ‘ = a 3 * es, I con- 
sider rotary the most simple in its con- 
struction and application to meehanical pur- 
, and I think is kept in order with the 
east expense. ‘With the experience I have 
with the two engines, I should prefer the 
rotary for any mechanical purposes what- 

ever. “Respectfully yours, 

“ Norris Frur. 
“Elam Lynds & Son.” 


Brooxtyn—Our Sister City—The Brooklyn 
Evening Advertiser contains the following re- 
marks :— 

The public exercises of the Brooklyn Lyceum 
were closed for the season on Friday evening. A 
lecture on the Improvement of Brooklyn, was given 
by Major Douglass, in which were set forth the 
advantages with which we have been favored by 
nature and circumstances, especially as to location, 
prospect, &c.—advantages which, ifearly improved, 
and on an enlarged and liberal scale, would make 
this the most splended and attractive city in the 
country, if not in the world; but which, if neg- 
lected, may compel us to take the place of humble 
mediocrity, or perhaps debasement. Several par- 
ticulars were enumerated, which deserved imme- 
diate attention ; among which wasa proper arrange- 
ment of the City Plot. On this, the lecturer said 
depended convenience, health, and beauty. A 
brief view of the original plan, subsequent altera- 
tions, and present arrangement of some of the Eu- 
ropean cities was given, particularly Paris, which 
at first occupied only the island upon which the 
Cathedral now stands; and it was thence argued 
that a predetermined plan, if properly matured, 
was preferable, even on the score of economy, to 
one that should be subjected to the particular inter- 
ests or caprice that might prevail at different pe- 
riods ; and it was intimated that-the same exer- 
cise of authority and amount of expenditure 
which were required to bring the plan of Paris to 
its present state of perfection, would hardly be 
submitted to in this country. A fixed adherence 
to straight lines, it was contended, was opposed to 
convenience, economy and good taste. The city 
of Philadelphia was instanced ; a part of Market 
street was the great centre of business, with re- 
spect to which, Fairmount and Kensington were 
situated diagonally. Suppose, according to the 
present rectangular arrangements of the streets, 
300 horses are required to be employed in trans- 
portation between the centre of business and the 
two places named, one third of the number might 
be dispensed with if the communication were cor- 
rect. The preservation of elevations and depres- 
sions was urged as indispensable both to health 
and beauty. The present dead level of the city of 
New York was often spoken of by foreigners and 
others as-a great defect, and they could hardly be 
made to believe that.elevations once existed, and 
that they were all given to the destroyer. The 
proper graduation of streets, the laying out sites 
for the public buildings and public walks, the ne- 
cessary damage, &c., were successively touched 
upon, and due attention to them urged. The im- 
provements of the Heights, which had became 
almost as noted as the famed Cliffs of Dover, or 
(the lecturer was about to say) the Peak of Tene- 
riffe, was considered the first object in the embel- 
lishment of the city ; all the projected plans for 
regulating and beautifying these grounds, to which 
reference was made in this paper a few days 
since, was briefly explained. Our external inter- 
course was next adverted to. A direct communi- 
cation, with Boston, by means of a railroad across 
the Island, and with Philadelphia, by means of 
steamboats, &c., was deemed feasible and of much 
importance. The intercourse with New York it 
was thought, would soon render necessary some 
other facilities of passage than the ferries afforded. 
It was even now often rendered difficult, if not 
dangerous, to the ladies and to the aged, by the 
crowded state of the boats, and of the avenues 
leading to them. A bridge across the river had 
been at one time in contemplation, but (the lectu- 
rer said) from the attention which he had given 
to the subject, he was convinced, that though such 
a project might not be impracticable, it could not 
be undertaken to any good purpose. He had no 
hesitation in saying, however, that a safe and easy 
communication, by means of af arch, or tunnel (if 


focily feasth bis was not only se. but per- 








“as soon.as the canal board 








Tue 
act was passed by the late Legislature, and a meet- 


‘ing of the Canal Board, with reference to the gigan- 


tic work therein contemplated, is advertised for the 


30th June:— ‘ oe 


An Act in relation to the Erie Canal, passed 
May 11, 1835. 
The People bf the State of New York, represented 
in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 
§ 1. The canal commissioners are hereby author- 


ized and required to enlarge and eA the Erie: 


Canal, and construct a double set of locks therein, 
may be of opinion that 
the public interest requires such improvement. 


§2. The dimensions to which the canal,and. 


locks shall be enlarged shall be determined by the 
canal board. 


§ 3. In passing cities or villages and at other | - 
ces, an independent canal may Semanal ic 


stead of enlarging thie present works, if the canal” 


board shall decide that the public interests will be 
thereby promoted. In all cases, regard shall be 
had in the location, to the relinquishment of dama- 
ges, and to gifts, grants and donations ; but noth- 
ing in this section shall authorize the board to 
abandon the present canal .through cities or villa- 
ges, where an independent canal may be deemed 
advisable. . is 

§ 4. It shall be the duty of the canal commission- 
ers to alter and arrange the present feeders, and to 
construct such additional feeders and other works 
as they may deem necessary for supplying the en- 
larged canal with water. 

§ 5. In the construction of the several works au- 
thorized by this act, the canal commissioners shall 
have and exercise all the powers and privileges 
granted to them by the ninth title of chapter ninth 
of the first part of the revised statutes: And the 
said ninth title,jso far as it may be applicable, shall 
apply to the works hereby authorized. 

§ 6, The cost of constructing, completing, and 
maintaining the works authorised by this act, shall 


be paid by the commissioners of the canal fund out — 


of any moneys which may be on hand belonging 
to the Erie and Champlain canal fund ; but the ac- 


' counts and expenditures under this act shall be kept 


separate and distinct from the accounts and expen- 
ditures for the ordinary repair and maintenance of 
the Erie canal. 

§ 7. The eighth section of the act entitled “an 
act to provide for the improvement of the canals 
of this state,” passed May 6, 1834, is hereby re- 
pealed. 

§ 8. The commissioners shall report to the 
legislature their proceedines under this act, with- 
in thirty days after the commencement of each ses- 
sion. 
§ 9. After the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-seven, the expenditures by virtue 
of this act shall be so limited as to leave from the 
canal revenues without reference to auction and 
salt duties, an annual income to the State of at 
least three hundred thousand dollars, over and 
above all ordinary repairs and expenditures on the 
Erie and Champlain canals. ; 

§ 10. No further expenditures shall be made 
pursuant to tye provisions of this act than are ne- 
cessary to construct the additional locks and works 
connected therewith, to enlarge jhe canal in the 
vicinity of said locks, so far as may be necessary 
to facilitate the passage of boats through the same, 
and for the purchase of such lands and the ex- 
tinguishment of such claims for damages, as the 
commissioners may deem it expedient to secure 
and extinguish, until a sufficeint sum shall have 
been collected and invested from the canal. rev- 
enues fully to d:seharge the Erie and Champlain 
canal debt. 

§ 11. This act shall take effect on the passage 
thereof. 





[From the Albany Journal of last evening.] 


Cana Boat Sunx.—A canal boat belonging to 
the Troy and Erie line, with thirty-five tons of mer- 
chandise, was last week, by. an unavoidable acci- 
dent, sunk, a few miles west of Sthenectady. Much 
of the freight being of a perishable charaeter, the 
loss, we regret to learn, will be considerable. _It is 
fortunate, however, for those who owned. the goods 


that the proprietors of the line which shipped them, . 
.are abundantly responsible, and will pay the en- | 


tire loss assoon as the amount shall have been ate 
certained, sth < 
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Lone Isuanp Rawaoap.—We learn that near- 
ly two millions of Dollars were subscribed for the 
Stock of:this Company, being an excess of half a 
million over the capital. The books were also 
opened in Kings, Queens and Suffolk counties, 
where it is supposed that upwards of half a million 
more of Stock will be subscribed. It is certain 
therefore, we presume, that this work will be 
speedily completed. 

Ausorn anv Syracuse Raroap.—Extract of 
a letter from Auburn, dated May 6 :— 


“ Yesterday the Engineer, Mr. Johnson, returned 
here, and is very favorably impressed from the ex- 
periment made in running the first line. He made 
the distanae 26 1-2 miles—at no place a declivity 
of more than 31 feet to the mile. The ground is 
feasible and ‘the surface favorable the whole dis- 
tance, and the work can be accomplished at a less 
expense per mile, than the Utica and Schenectady 
Railroad. You are aware that this is necessarily 
a part of the great railroad which will be continued 
from Utica to Lake Erie, but you may not know, 
that the charter confers the privilege of transport- 
ind goods, as well as passengers.” 








Burrato anv Dunxinx.—On the 8th of April, 
Dunkirk, the proposed termination of the New 
York and Erie Railroad, was free from ice. On 
the 8th of May only, as will be seen by the annex- 
ed article from the Buffalo Evening Advertiser of 
that date, was the Buffalo harbor free from ice. 
A difference of one month ! 

. [From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser] 

Our Marine List affords a gratifying evidence, 
that the siege has at last been raised which has for 
months so effectually embargoed our steamboats, 
brigs, schooners, &c. Last evening, the steamboat 
Ohio made a demonstration against the besieging 
enemy, and ascertained. the practicability of a pas- 
sage, and this forenoon a gallant cquadie of be- 
tween .thirty and forty sail, left port in fine style, 
before an easterly breeze. 

Several arrivals have already. been made, and 
we may expect a fleet of the canvassed winged 
=o of commerce, with the first favorable 
wind. 

Erie Canal—We understand that about two 
hundred boats have been detained for a day or so, 
at a section of the Canal about eight miles east of 
Lockport,'in consequence of the water having been 
drawn off from that portion for the purpose of ma- 
king repairs at a spot where a breach was appre- 
hended. We are informed by a gentleman arrived 
this morning from Lockport, that the Superinten- 
dent stated the repairs would be completed to- 
night, and the water again be let in to-morrow 
morning. 





[ From. the phn Commercial Advertiser, May 7th.} 

The steamboat Sandusky, which started from 
the landing at Black Rock yesterday, on her re- 
turn trip to Detroit, was surrounded by the float- 
ing ice in the river, and finding herself unable to 
force her way against the overwhelming power of 
the descending masses, was carried down as far as 
the head of Grand Island, where she brought up, 
with the loss of both anchors. She last evening 
proceeded on her way up the Lake. 





4 Bull Fight with Steam.—A few days since, as 
the locomotive steam engine was passing along the 
Columbia Railroad, the engineer espied a noble 
bull driving across the field, apparently to give 
battle to the machine. He was coming at the top 
of his speed, his tail stuck right into the air, and 
his head down, as if for immediate attack. As the 
bull errant rushed onward, the director checked the 
car, and received the blow upon the front wheel.— 
The animal: recoiled itiveted tlepe--ties puffing of 
ma gm Pipe seemed to shallenpe him to a second 

» and on he came, lowing and tearing u 
theearth, while his eyes seemed to sheen Bath 
buneful fire. The tngineer thought that his safety 
consisted i moving—he therefore. put on the whole 
head of the accumulated steam, and the car started 
like the wind, ‘The enraged beast struck short of 
his aim, .he missed his footing, and rolled down a 
high embankment, . to the infinite gratification of 
those who ‘had watched his behaviour, and to the 
glory of the engineer,—[U. S. Gazette] 


ao oe ee ey. : £9 xs >) Be a -} 
Steam Engines.—Among the contracts which Mr. 
Philips, one of .our Engine builders, is now filling, 
(says.the Wheeling Gazette) is one from Cherau, 
South Carolina, for an engine to be used on the Pee 
Deevivéer. What a train of re A is here opened 
to the biind;—a town in the West, which a few. 
years ago contained but a handful of inhabitants, 
now furnishing steam engines to the southernmost 
pene of this wide union! The one spoken of can 

sent to its place of destination either by way of 
New Orleans or Baltimore. If by the former, the 
freight will be half a cent per pound—insurance 
one per cent, on the cost; if by Baltimore, it will 
be taken from here in wagons on the national road, 
at a charge of one cent per pound—no insurance. 
The whole cost of delivering it in Cherau, it is 
supposed, will be 400 dollars, making the cost of 
the engine there about four thousand, and- saving 
to its owners from 500 to 1000 dollars over one ob- 
tained from the Atlantic workshops. 





Steamers® to New York.—We understand that 
Dr. Churehy.of this town, has. recently proceeded 
to Liverpool with models of his engine and boiler, 
for the purpose of submitting them to several emi- 
nent practieal engineers of that place ; and we are 
informed that so decided is the opinion there of 
their applicability to marine purposes, that a com- 
pany is in course’of formation to establish a line of 
steam packets, to’be worked by them between 
that port and New. York, and that it is confidently 
expected the passage will be made in ten or-twelve 
days.—[Birmingham Gaz.] 





Improvements in Greece—An iron Railway has 
been contracted for, by the Greek government, 
with the banker Feraldi, to run from Athens to 
the Pirzeus. Shade of Themistocles, look down ! 





invented a machinery, simple in its construction, 
and that can ata very small expense, be attached 
to the rudder of any vessel, that will on a dial at the 
rudder head, show thedistance the ship has sailed 
and only the actual distance, for if the ship should at 
any time go astern, the distance so gone astern is ta- 
ken off thedial,and the true distance gone ahead only 
is shown, Should it answer the P pg ste anticipated, 
it will be a great benefit gained in navigation, as at 
times it is of the greatest importance to know the 
distance sailed; for instance, having a given distance 
to run ina fog at night, it may be done with safety 
—this machinery giving the true and absolute dis- 
tance, which has not yet been ascertained with cer- 
tainty by any method,with the simplicity. of this 
invention ; as much depends in the usiial method on 
judgmen‘, the steadiness of the wind, and the state 
of the atmosphere acting on canvass having in ordi- 
nary cases . great effect on the rate of sailing, in both 
of which cases the judgment is very liable to error ; 
this machinery invented and exposed to the action 
of the wind, instead ofthe water, would. at. any 
time with equal accuracy give the velocity of the 
wind ; the neatness and compact state of the inven- 
tion, does much credit to Capt. Larxin’s magemy 
and mechanical talent.—[St, John. N. B. Courier.] 


_[From the New-England Farmer.] 
Manufacture of Axes by New Modes. 

Mr. Fessenden, 

Dear Sir : If you think it an object, as 
I do, to show the ingenuity of Yankees in 
competing with foreign nations by their in- 
ventions and labor-saving machines, the 
following is at your service. It will afford 
new evidence of the onward march of. im- 
provement. 





WiniraM Kenrick. 

Being lately at Douglas, Mass., I was in- 
vited by my friend, Griffin Clark, Esq. of 
that place, to visit the Manufactory. of Axes, 
belonging to Messrs. Hunt & Co. At this 
pore hin about 500 axes and hatvhets 
are'manufactured in a day, of all deserip- 
tions,.and. ef the most beautiful and perfect 
workmenship, and chiefly by a new mode. 
Besides nda, anda variety of other 
species of edge tools, I noticed the Pittsburg 
broad-axe ; it is not deep, but the broadest 
of all I have every seen ;, the edge straight, 





| 





and about sixteen inches in its width; its 
I form resembles the ship-carpenter’s axe, 


New Invention.—C apt. E. Larkin of St. John; has, 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
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ping axes, in 

Ing a very long bit. 
and all of size are. m the ~ 
usual way by doubling the iron; but. all of 

a smaller description are formed by a: 
and more expeditious mode. Bar 
iron, about an inch thick and four 


wide, more or less, uccording to the size 
of the intended axe, prog aes. td: eut 


are 

into suitable lengths with ponderous shears. — 
These pieces being cast into the forge 

and brought to the uired heat, are-cleft 


at one end, and into this cleft a tongue of 
cast steel is inserted; then being | 
heated, the complete union of the iron a 
steel is effected with the hammer. e 
being subjected anew to the fire, ure laid on 
edge in a mould, and a single and powerfu} : 
blow, or pressure of an engine, 
the profile of the small broad-axe or hatchet, 
and this blow being repeated a second time, 
renders the outline ill cmene perfect... 'The 
are next transferred to another engine, 
furnished with a die; in this the axe is 
laid, and 5 heavy we'ght of iron similar in 
size to those employed’ in driving ’ piles, 
being drawn u radenly by er power, 
completes the form of the axe by ite fall... 

Another engine is about going into use, 
which will.give to the rough and ol 
section of a bar of iron the form of a per. . 
fect and beautiful axe or hatchet at a single 
and instantaneous ‘operation. “Thus ‘are 
these instruments formed ; but the eye for 
the insertion of the handle is made .by 
boring through the cold and solid iron, The . 
axe being fixed in, a firm position above, a 
vertical drill of species of auger perforates 
them from below. This auger has a three- 
fold motion. First, a.revolving motion on 
its.own centre. - Second, it moyes in an. 
orbit, which is that of a very eccentric 
ellipsis, corresponding with the form of the 
eye. Third, a vertical. or upward-motion 
at intervals, and at each time it has com- 
pleted a revolution in its orbit. oe : 

An axe is bored in. about twenty.minutes; - 
and one man will, attend to twenty-five. 
augers or-axes ;.und another man ig suffi- 
cient to sharpen the drills or instruments 
for the same, 

Respectfully; your friend and obedient. 


servant, » Kes 





Wueart Crops pestrovep BY Fieip-Mice 
in France.—From Angerville, it.is stated 
that the ten bad crops which have occurred 
during the last fifteen years have almiost 
ruined our cultivators, and have ¢aused 
many farms to be tenantless, the octupiers_ 
returning them on the hands of the. land- 
lords as the leases: fall. in,. One. proprietor 
alone in this district,,has now five. or.six 
farms in this predicamente ,. The cause of 
all this distress is attributed to the field. 
mice. They devastate every spot, and this 
year they have invaded fresh districts; and 
some growers have delayed sowing their 
wheat till spring, there being no chance 
of protecting it from these vermin; and in’ 
such cases the mice have forsaken the’ 
fields where they could not find subsist- 
ence, to prey on the ‘seed in situations’ 
where such precaution had not been used. 





Vanve or Hops in Diseases Or THE 
Sx.—One of the best external i : 
for man eruptive diseases of the skit is a 
oction of Hops, -in. which the 
limbs or other affected parts are to be bath- 
ed several times a day. The decoction 


‘should not be used until it has-becorite per. 


fectly cold. In bad ulcers of the leg, the 
most satisfactory results have been repeat. 
edly realized from this simple preparation, 
—[Med. Intel.] a: 
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~ AiFrom the Journal of the Franklin Institute) 
sarecrion OF ADULTERATIONS IN FLOUR. 
OM. Dubuc, senior, of Rouen, has ap- 
sliced himself with success to the detec- 
ion of farinaceous mixtures in wheaten 
flour. The principal substances with 
which. flour is adulterated are potato 
fecula; beans, barley,. chalk, 
Gonet of Paris;, dec. An extract from 
is memoir is published in the last Bulletin 
of thé ‘Society of Encouragement, from 
which the following is taken. 
“There are two methods of jocastting 
adulterated flour, mechanical and chemi- 
cal. ..In France the adulteration is prin- 
cipally with potato starch, as it renders 
the bread whiter and heavier. If there 
be' more than ten per cent. of potato starch, 
it may be detected by the naked eye, or 
with the aid of a magnifying glass ; the 
fecula is whiter, the particles are angu- 
lar, and. reflect the rays of light, like mi- 
nute crystals. ‘To render the discovery 
more easy, M. Dubuc dries the suspect- 
6d flour in a sand bath, at 100° to 110° 
of Fahrenheit ; and then, with a good 
magnifying glass, so small an adultera- 
tion as five per cent. may easily be de- 
tected. 
But if the miller has been cunning 


_ efiough to grind the potato starch with 


the- wheat, other means of detection must 
be had recourse to. 

The first is, from the great difference 
between the specific gravity of wheat 
flour and potato starch. 

‘The. second is, that. flour contains a 
cértain per centage of gluten, and the 
starch does not contain an atom of gluten. 

First Method.—A: vessel that will con- 
tain one pound of flour, gently pressed 
down, will contain a pound and a half of 
fecula ; from these data the relative por- 
tions of flour and fecula, in any parcel of 
flour, may be easily ascertained very near 
the truth. 

Second Method.—The best flour con- 
tains rbout twenty per cent. of gluten, 
and, as we have stated, the starch not an 
atom. 

Experiment.—Take five ounces of pure 
wheat flour, and two ounces and u half of 
warm water; mix and work it well for 


‘about ‘ten minutes; the paste will be firm 


and elastic. Leta little warm water fall 
continually upon it, while you continue 
to knead it ; by this means, all the starch 
and saccharine mucilage will be extract- 
ed. .The. operation is finished when the 


“water flowing from it ceases to be white ; 


what remains is gluten, the weight of 
which will be about one ounce. If the 
flour ‘be adulterated, the paste will be 


~ ioré’ liquid, léss cohesive, and less elas. 


tic, and an intelligent baker will'soon be 


able to-discover to. what extent the flour 
~ has been adulterated; from the appa, 
unde “of: the ‘paste, de. » 


‘are the’ mechanical means that 


mi be employed with sticcess. 


ov gA? 


of Chemical yas to dis. 





ndoventPratls iv-Flour,—tt will be well to 


beqriin omind,:that wheat. flour is an ani- 


“‘saultved wrotinamattor, (matiere animalise |}: 
. <@zotee,) and that, on the contrary; fédula, 


or the starch extracted, pure from cere. 


flour and acid, each 100 grains; mix 


-grains of acid ; the mixture is at first of 


‘nitrate ; they will not combine, nor will 
‘the’ color of the fecula. or starch be act, 


portions.in which flour-is adulterated by 
‘fecula: or starch. -% 


‘Soble Tess water thaw oii: which affords 








from this difference results: the varied 
effects of the re-agents employed. 

The three chemical tests which have 
been found best for general use, are ni- 
tric and muriatic acid, and the liquid ni- 
trate of mercury, (deuto nitrate.) Their 
chemical effects on flour and fecula are 
as follows : 

1. Nitric acid has the property of col- 
oring wheat flour of a fine orange yellow, 
whereas it neither affects the color of fe- 
cula mor starch. 

2. Pure muriatic acid colors good 
wheat flour of a deep violet, but dissolves 
fecula and starch, and forms with it a 
light, colorless, viscous fluid, decomposa- 
ble by alkalies. 

Experiments with Nitric Acid of 40°, 
—Take 100 grains of pure wheat flour, | 
pour on it 100 grains of nitric acid, 
(aqua fortis,) in a small earthen or China 
cup, stirring it with a glass tube, it will 
heat.a little, and in a few hours it will 
change color from yellow to a fine orange 
color. 

Take 100 grains of fecula, and pour 
on it 100 grains of nitric acid ; heat it in 
every respect the same as above, but no 
caloric will be evolved, and the mixture 
will not change color. 

Take of flour 80 grains, and of fecula 
20 grains, and of acid 100 grains ; mix 
well; the color will now be much paler, 
and of a light citron color. Take 50 
grains of flour, and.50 grains of fecula, 
and. 100 grains of acid; mix well; the 
color is now much paler than before, so 
that, with a little practice, the quantity of 
fecula may be detected by the greater or 
less intensity of colors. 

Experiments with Muriatic Acid of 21 
Degrees of Strength.—Take of wheat 


well; the color will become at first red, 
then violet, and finish by becoming of a 
beautiful indigo color. This operation is 
accelerated if a gentle heat be applied. 
Take 100 grains of fecula, and 100 


the consistency of paste, and then be- 
comes liquid ; the fecula is dissolved, and 
the solution colorless. 

On varying the proportions of flour and 
fecula, we shall soon be able to ascertain 
the quantity of fecula in a sample of 
suspected flour. 

Experiment in the Liquid Nitrate of 
Mercury.—Take of flour and nitrate 
each 100 grains ; mix well with a glass 
tube or rod. ‘The paste will at first be 
of a pale.citron, then reddish, and in 
three, hours will. become. a full red. The 
color is permanent. 

‘Take 100 graitis cach of fecula and 


ed upon," 

By mixing flour and ‘Geil in ‘aimtetent 
proportions, and observing the. colors, 
we may soon..be able to detect, the. pro- 


dt ‘may also be ‘observed ithne fecula: wb 


a ready means of detection: 


als, is entirely of a vegetable nature : 








u 
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“The ‘adulteration with ‘deal’ oF fs 
flour may be detected by pouring 
water upon it, which developes the oo 
culiar smell of these two substances. 
We may add, that the adulteration with 
chalk, or gypsum, may be detected by 
pouring a diluted acid on the suspected 
flour, as an effervescence will fake place, 
and watene acid gas be disengaged. 


in Assaying. 

To the Kaitor of the Mechanics’ Magazine : . 

Sir,—I am engaged in the iron trade, 
and had an intention to erect. a- blast 
furnace a few years since for ‘smelting 
iron from the ore of a new bed, and was 
naturally desirous, before doing so, to as. 
certain as nearly as possible what were 
its qualities. I therefore commenced as- 
saying it and.some other ores found ‘in 





| the neighborhood ;-but I soon concluded 


that the methods described’ in the: books, 
which direct the use of “ calcined borax, 
pounded ‘bottle glass, chalk, &c.” were 
not suited to the object which F had in 
view, namely, to ascertain what kind and 
quantity of iron might be expected ‘from 
the ore when used in the large way in the 
blast furnace. I therefore laid those ar- 
ticles aside, and continued my experi- 
ments with the same materials which I 
expected to use when working the fur- 
nace ; and the following memoranda show 
some of the results obtained. 
December 2—Roasted 3 specimens of 
brown hematite ore : 
No. 1 lost in weight 16.01 percent. 
2 do. 13.52 do. 
3 = do. 14.58 do. ' 


ozs. dwts. grs. 
Assayed 2 14 3 of the above ore with 
8 0 of limestone, 
8 0 of clay, 
10 0 of pounded charcoal. 
The above, after being three hours:in 
the furnace, produced_1.oz. 9 dwts.-9 grs, 
of metallic iron, equal to 54.27 per cent. 
The iron was tough, like the iron from a 
blooming fire. Me: 
Note—This experiment was not very 
satisfactory, on account of the iron not 
forming a good button at the bottom of 
the crucible. 
No. 5. Assayed— 
oz. dwts. grs, 
115 0 of roasted ore, with 
5 12 of clay limestone, 
5 12-of clay,’ 
7 © of pounded charcoal, 
13. 4 metallic iron. 
The above produced, after 3 hours’ 
heating, 1 oz. 13 dwts. of iron, which, 
after Jedueting the 13 dwts. of metallic 


Il iron added to the charge, left 19 dwts. 
20 grs. for the produce of the ore, equal 


to'56.66 per cent. The slug was rather 
tough ‘and infusible ; the specific gravity 
of. the iron, 7.238. 

The foregoing, I daresay, is as much 
‘a8 “you ‘will desire at one time. Should 
Yourself, or any of your readers, desire 


-more, I shall be happy to furnish you with 


further extracts, and remain, 
Your obedient servant, 


Vergennes, April 13, 1835. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tue Works or Mrs, Suerwoop, vol. IX., 
“wniform ‘edition. New York, Harper & Bro. 
THERS:— We. have in this volume the commence- 
ment of the Lady of the Manor—the well known 
series of conversations on the subject of Confirma- 
tion—printed with all the accuracy of the preced- 
ing volumes.’ 


Tue Natrona, CALENDAR AND ANNUAL OF THE 
Unirep Srares, for 1835; vol. XIII. . Washing- 
ton, Perer Force.—This annual becomes every 
year more valuable, and more explanatory of the 
pronress of the government, in the creation of offi- 
ces, if nothing else. It has almost all the informa- 
tion contained in the famous “ blue book”—which 
is only for members of Congress—besides the an- 
nual reports from the public departments, the tariff, 
&c. &c. Americans who interest themselves in 
public affairs, and all Americans going abroad, 
should have this Calendar. 


Tue Evements or Greek Grammar, by R. 
Vaurey, D.D. F. A. S., with additions by C. An- 
THON, Jay Professor of languages in Columbia 
College.—New York, W. E, Dean. This is the 
tenth. edition of this Grammar—a symptom that 
amid the march of. mind projects, which sometimes 
threaten to overthrow the classics, the study of 
Greek yet holds its way.—The first edition was 
published about five years ago, 

Tue Fiower Garpen on Montuiy CaLenDar 


OF PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE CULTURE OF 
Frowers, by Martin Doyte, author of ‘Hints 


to small Farmers,” “ Practical Gardening,” &c.— 
Ist American edition, adapted to the climate of 
the United States, with notes, &c., by L. D. Gate, 
M.D, Prof. of Chemistry, &c.; New-York Moore 
& Parne. This is a pretty, and as far as we can 
judge, a useful and judicious guide to those who 
love Flowers, and have the taste to cultivate them. 
It is plainly and perspicuously written, and adopts 
the form of a calendar, giving under each month 
the duties of that month, and the flowers to 
which care should be given. 


. Tue Norra American Anitrumertic.—Part 
third——for advanced scholars—by.F rep. Emerson, 
‘late Principal in the department of arithmetic of 
the Boylston School, Boston. Boston, Russexu, 
Opiorne & Mercatr. W.Y., Corus & Han- 
‘NaY.—The testimony borne to the excellence of 
this treatise, by thosé most competent to form a 


- right judgment, the Professors of various colleges-- 


_and teachers of schools—who unite in praising its 
-_perspicuous arrangement, and clear elucidations— 


“dispense us from saying any thing further than to 


express our full assent, so far as we have found 


‘leisuré to examine the work, to those praises. It 


‘should be added, that the public School Commit- 
tee of Boston, upon. the application of the masters 


_ ofthe schools, have discontinued the books on arith- 


metic previously. in use, and substituted these—viz: 
parts I., IT. and III. of Emerson. 

Tue Avexanvrian, Nos. 1 to 15;—price 6 1-4 
cents each, being a republication of valuable Lit- 
erary and Scientific works; New York, W™. 
Pearson.—Assuredly, if readers do not. multiply 
in these days, it is not from Want of temptation, 
or opportunity, for the best works are thrown;ias it 

- Were, at theirfeet, for comparatively, a song. Here, 
for instance, we have bound up in a handsome vol- 
ume, of some 450 pp, double columns and small 
type, fourteen numbers of the Alexandrian, con- 
taining both series’ of D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Lit- 
erature, and his Essay on Literary Character; 


the whole for the sum—in numbers—of eighty- 
eight cents! In No. 15 Combe’s capital book on 
the Constitution of Man, &c., is commenced. 


New York as it 1s uv 1835. New York. J. 
DisturneLt.—A pretty little volume, containing a 
notice of all the institutions, literery and commer- 
cial, of this great city-—a general description of the 
city and its environs, with. maps, &c.--making a 
useful pocket companion and book of reference. 

Toven Yarns, a series of Naval Tales and 
Sketches, by ‘Tue O_p Sairor—authoro Green- 
wich Hospital, &c. 2 vols, Philadelphia. E. L. 
Carey & A. Hant.—Our taste does not lie this 
way it may be—or perhaps because it has been 
over exercised by the multiplicity of sailor steries 
—but the fact is, we do not much admire these 
“tough yarns,” though they are faithful delinea- 
tions enough, we dare say, of the life and incident§ 
they purport to describe. They lack interest, 
however, after Capt. Marryatt’s stories. 

Tue Hicutanp Smvucciers. By the Auth 
of the Kuzzilbash, &c. 3 vols. Philadelphia—E. 
L. Carey & Hart.—This isa change of scene, 
though scarcely of incident, for this writer; for it is 
still of wild mountain regions and lawless tribes 
that he writes—though the circumstances of climate 
and country, where the scene is laid, divest these 
volumes of the gorgeous accompaniments of his 
Eeastern stories. The Highlands of Scotland, 
their scenery, manners and wild denizens includ- 
ing man, are delineated with the author’s practised 
hand in these pages—which, from a hasty glance, 
at them, will not fail, we apprehend, to interest. 

Domestic Happiness Portrarep: or, A Re- 
POSITORY FOR THOSE WHO ARE AND THOSE WHO 
ARE NoT MarnieD; 1 vol. New York, Cuarves 
Hussexrt.—This is mainly a republication of an 
old book, with however some prize Essays written 
for the present volume, and several other original 
papers, now published for the first time. 

It is a compilation from writers of acknowledged 
merit, in honor of the married state, and laying 
down rules and inculcating precepts for better as- 
suring the happiness of that state. It is conse- 
quently a book that interests, as it is adapted to, 
both those who are, and those who hope to be, mar- 
ried. 

Mecuanics’ Macazine AND Reeister oF In- 
VENTIONS, &c., for May. By D. K. Minor, N. Y. 


Tue Apprentices’ Companion; No. 2. By 
D. K. Minor. 


Both these publications address themselves so 
immediately to the interests as well as the intelli- 
gence of the mechanics, that we have only to repeat 
the high estimate we put both upon the design and 
the execution of these periodicals. 

Sranparp Works oF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
Dirrusion or Curistian Kxowzenee ; Nos. I., 
IL, IIL, IV., V., VL, and VII. Price 6 1-4 cents, 
New York, Isnaex Post, agent, 80 Bowery.—On 


and most laudable publication, we expressed our 
hearty concurrence in itsobject,which is—mainly— 
to put into the hands, or at least withinthe reach, of 
all, the best and most approved treatises in vindica_ 
tion of the authority and truth of the Bible; and to do 
so in the same cheap and accessibls form, in which 
so much infidel poison is circulated; the bane and 
antidote being thus before the public, they are free 
to-choose, and the peril of a wrong choice, none can 
absolve them from. The first six numbers coni- 
prise Bishop Watsoin’s Apology for the Bible, in 
letters originily addressed to Thomas. Paine, in 
refutation of the second part of his Age of Reason, 
and the Apology for Christianity, addressed in like 








the appearance of the first number of this cheap 
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famous chapters xv. and xvi. of his Deéline and 
Fall, purporting to be “a candid but ratidiial in- 
quiry into the progress and establishment of Chris- 
tianity.” The general assent yielded to the argu- 
ments and eloquence of these two “Apologies” 
vbundantly justify their selection, to head ‘the list 
of “Standard Works.” ' 

No. VIL. is devoted to a more modern, but’ 1ét 
less admirable tract—that of Archbishop Whate- 
ly, entitled “ Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon 
Bonaparte.” The happy idea of taking the argu- 
ments of philosophical doubters, such as Hume, and 
using them to disprove an acknowledged existence 
—like that of Napoleon—in order to ‘show the’ fal. 
lacy of such arguments when arrayed against the 
Bible—is most happily carried out in this publiea- 





tion : and he who will read it, andthen compare it, 
with Hume’s essays, will admit we apprehend, that 
the fact of such a personage as Napoleon. having 
lived and acted in our day, is to say the least, as 
questionable, as the authenticity of the Bible or of 
the miracles.it records; 

Bacuever’s Rexicious MaGazing, &c. Vol. I. 
No. If. By Onicen Bacneter, New York.—Af 
ter a considerable interval, we are glad to find this 
second No. published; since-we are well assured, 
that,the more light is thrown upon the subject of the 
idolatries and false religions of other days,and other 
lands, the firmer will be the conviction of the truth 
of the Christian dispensation, which enlightens and 


improves, our own. 





SUMMARY. 

We relate the following circumstance withouf 
fear of being accused of merely telling a snake 3 
knowing the facts from the most unquestiona 
ee A few days since, but a few miles dis- 
tance in Jersey, a large hawk, scemingly in g 
hunger, was iovenee hovering ae ‘the fara 
yard of a cottage, eagerly watching his opportunity 
to pounce upon the soulety below. After repeat- 
ing his visits for a few days, he was fired at; but 
being missed, did not afterwards make his appear- 
ance. In the course of a few days the geritler 
who made the shot was walking over the neighbor- 
ing grounds, when he-discovered a dead hawk, ap- 
parently but a short time deprived of. life... Upon 
examination, the cause of the hawk’s death was 
discovered to have been the swallowieg ofa living 
rattlesnake, which had-eaten out of the stomach of 
the bird, and nearly through the skin-neor ‘the 
craw. The snake was about eleven inchés long. 
The hawk was no doubt the same that 
watched the poultry, but fearing to return, and be- 
coming famished for want of food, was obli to 
eat his snakeship. The stomach of the hawk con- 
tained no food—it was stuffed, and now graces the 
private collection of a naturalist.—[Gazette.] 


[From the Journal of Commerce.}- 

From Bermupa.—By the schr. Brilliant we 
have Bermuda papers to April 28th, anda letter. of - 
the 29th. 3 
= The nana Legislature met onthe 27th. The 

cting Governor, in his speech at the opening of 
the session, said, “It affords me much gratification 
to be able to state that the great measure of 
ing unqualified emancipation to the slaves, which 
engaged the attention of the Legislature during its 
last seesion, has been followed no interrupti 
of the public tranquillity. Since the abolition of 
slavery, there has been no perceptible increase ei- 
ther of crime or vagrancy in this commtmity, and 
I confidently hope thn e liberal te so unani- 
mously adopted by the Legislature of Bermuda, 
will tend to the poked prosperity of the Colony.” 

Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 

Hamilton, Bermuda, ‘29, 1835. 

The ship Henry from Liv bound to Mo- 
bile, came into St. George’s yesterday, having in 
tow the ng on Amerie, from Matanzas bound to 
Hamb' aden with coffee and sugar, which ves- 
sel she fell in with in a sinking state. Report says 
that the master of the America promised the mas- 
ter of the Henry one half the value of the vessel 
and cargo—if he should succeed in ge her in- 
to port. The agents have however put thefit into 
the Admiralty Court. 1 cannot at present” give 








manner to the historian Gibbon, in reply to the | 





further particulars, as my messenger of to-day has 
not yet reached her, 
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been so prosperous as at this moment. The mer- 
chant, mechanic, and farmer, is each enjoying unu- 
sual prosperity. Real estate is rapidly advancing, 
not only in our large cities, but in all our towns and 
villages, and the ability to produce, and consume, 
all the necessaries of life, is increasing at a rapid 
rate. What can be the meaning of all this?’ We 
think we can name one of the causes. The wonder- 
ful change in respect to the use of intoxicating 
drinks throughout the whole Union, is operating on 
its prosperity, to an almost incalculable extent.— 
The farmer has discovered that stimulating drinks 
are not necessary to the culture of his farm ; he 
has discovered that to produce grain for the brewe- 
ry; or distillery, isa dead loss to the community, 
Just in proportion as the use of intoxicating drinks 
diminishes, the riches of the country increase.— 
If, therefore, our men of wealth desire to have their 
property confirmed and raised in value,—if they 
wish to see their warehouses filled with the pro- 
ducts of the farmer, and their country unchecked 
in its prosperity,—let them use every proper means 
to disseminate, through the press or otherwise, the 
great principles of Temperance, so that every fa- 
mily in the Union may hear and know its health 
and wealth-giving power. Fromcalculations, which 
we believe entitled to full credit, it is found, that 
on an average, each of the 2,000,060 of families, in 
the country, have been consuming to the extent of 
$50 per year, in strong drink ; and it has been sup- 
posed that the consumption in this way of one dol- 
lar, occasions in some way, the loss of another, so 
that the yearly loss to the nation, by its consump- 
tion of intoxicating drinks, has amounted to about 
200,000;000—a mighty sum indeed, a sum totally 
lost to the country, and expended without receiv- 
ing any equivalent benefit. 

At this time, (such is the intelligence of the mass 
of the people) nothingis wanting to induce them to 
adopt the principles of the Temperance reform, and 
save all this enormous, and useless, expenditure of 
time, and money, and of suffering not to be estima- 
14, but facts and sound argument—such facts and 
arguments as may be commanded and spread far 
and wide, by means of the Press—if that Press is 


only supported by the wealthy and the influential. 
It is believed that every dollar thus far expended to 
scatter information on the subject of . temperance, 
has saved a thousand tothe nation,and will continue 
to save at the same rate for years to come.—[Com- 
municated.] 


Fiour.—The price of this article, which had risen 
recently, is said now to be pausing. Someaccuunts 
from Rochester to-day, however, which we have 
seen, quote wheat there as from 9s. to 9s. 6d. per 
bushel, which does not look like a fall in the price 
of flour. The supply, it is said, will not by any 
means equl that of last year. 


The remains of Gen. Leavenworth are on board 
the ship Yazoo, under charge of Major Belknap, 
and are to be taken to Delhi, N. Y., for interment. 


[From the N. Y. Daily Advertiser. 
The New York Sunday School Union held their 
nineteenth anniversary on Monday. In the fore- 
noon the Schools assembled at their various church- 
es and in the afternoon assembled in the Park, 
where Hymns of Praise were offered up. They 
were addressed by the Rev. Mr. Cox, of London, 
and the exercises were closed by a Prayer from 
the Rey. Dr. Milnor. In the evening the Society 
held their meeting in the Chatham street Cha 
E. Lotd, Esq., was called on to preside. 
Rey. Amos ag ac mage? the meeting with pray- 
er. — Horace olden oe mee oe report ier 
the 's proceedings, by. which it a 
that + ast a of scholars had pecscb ss, y in- 
~ After the report was read, the mecting 
dby the Rev. E. W. Baldwin 
Rev. R.. W. Di 





Hotel on Saturda 
last. At Page’s Hotel on Siuaey, Sheepshead, 





the 
the Rev. T, M. Krebs, 
Mr, T. A. Packard, Secretary of the American 


‘Vision and'the Rev. Dr. Milnor, ‘The Rev. 
Dnion, and’ Dr. Milnor 





. 8, then clos the meeting with prayer 
and it separated about 10 o’clock. ~~ 

For the annexed abstract of the annual Report 
we are indebted to the Editors of the Observer : 

The Sabbath school system was introduced into 
New York inJ1816. The number of schools under 
the care of this society is now 67, conducted by 
965 male and1,030 female teachers; total, 1,995, 
of whom 1,633 are fessors of religion, 626 
have been pupils, and 101 have professed religion 


since the last report. 
The number of pupils is 13,303, viz. 
4,401 white boys. 5,542 white girle. 
382 col’d boys. 478 col’d girls. 
131 col’d adults. 273 col’d: dults. 








5,915 7,393 

Of the pupils, 142 have made a profession of 
religion since the last report. ‘Thirty teachers and 
eight pupils have commenced _ preparations for the 
po during the year. Sixteen teachers and 
88 scholars have died during the year. Sixty-three 
libraries contain 21,874 volumes. 

The 104 teachers and 142 pupils who have uni- 
ted with the church, added to the former aggre- 
gate of 3,483, make.3,729. The 30 teachers and 8 
pupils who are preparing for the minitry, added to 
the last te of 281, make 319. 

Many of the schools now have infant classes 
connected with them, and much good is anticipated 
from this measure. In 22 of the scholos there are 
1,456 infant scholars. 

It is sup that this city contains from 40,000 
to 50,000 children between the ages of 4 and 16. 
The Board believe that the number of pupils in 
the Sunday schools of the Methodist, Episcopalian 
and Reformed Dutch churches not connected with 
their Union, is about equal to that of the churches 
attached to the Union, so that the whole number of 
Sunday scholars in this city is abou: 25,000. 


Lanp Saues.—Notice is given, by proclama- 
tion published in the Government papers, that pub- 
lic sales of land will take place at the places and 
times following, viz : 


At the land office at Detroit, in the Territory of 
Michigan, commencing on Monday, the 10th day 
of August next. 

At the land office at Mineral Point, in the Wis- 
consin district, in the Territory of Michigan, com- 
mencing on Monday, the 7th day of September 
next. 

In the State of Indiana, at the land office at 
Laporte, on Monday, the 7th day of September 
next. 

At the same place, in continuation, commencing 
on Monday, the 21st day of September next. 

At the land office at Fort Wayne, on Monday, 
the 12th day of October next. 

At the land office at Danville, in the State of IIli- 
nois, commencing on Monday, the 21st day of Sep- 
tember next. 


Tus Micuigan War.—Fhe National Intelli- 
gencer of yesterday publishes the annexed letter 
from Columbus, Ohio, affording the most recent in- 
telligence of the state of this—war. 

Co.umsus, May 7, 1835. 

_Gentlemen—The Governor and ‘his suit, Com- 
missioners, Chain-carriers, &o, arrived-in this city 
last evening, being unable to finish the running of 
the line, in consequence, as they state, of the supe- 
rior force of Michigan. The Governor intends to 
convene the Legislature about the first Monday in 
June, for the purpose of asking an appropriation | 
todefray the necessary expenses of such a force as 
he may deem necessary to accomplish the inten- 
tion of the Legislature, in the act of last ‘session, 
providing for the resurvey of the boundary line, 
and the extending of gemetioninns over the terri 
in dispute. I think that the appropriation will be 


made, though’it will meet with considerabl 
sition. You, &e. » vec 


By the Bitffalo Commercial Advertiser of the 9th 


inst., we find that Messrs, Rush and Heward, “the |] s ‘ aff, 
ie Mapes, to bg Paymaster, 7th January, 


Commissioners,” as" they are called of the Presi- 
dent, to the Stité of Ohio’ and the Territory of 
Michigan, had afrived in that city. 

Green and fine G TN 
dinner tables at Barnum’s City a Biay: dee a 
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Lobsters and green Peas, were served up. 


"> Hiram Quanrens or raz Ant. 
oceans, Somaraté Wise} 
"Washington, Ist May, 1835. § 





[Order No. 24.} 
and Appointments in the Army since the 
first of January, 1835. 
‘ 1—Promorions. 


Corps ¥ E Ss. : 
Second Lieutenant Alexander H, Bow! to be 
ra Lieutenant, 21st January, 1835, vice Tuttle, 
Brevet Second Lieutenant Frederick A. Smith, 
to be Second Lieutenant, 2ist January, 1835, 
vice Bowman, ’promoted—~(brevet Ist July, 


1833.) i 
First Regiment of Artillery. 

Brevet Captain Justin Dimick, First Lieutenant, 

to be Captain, 6th April, 1836, vice Churchill, 
moted. 

Benoa Lieutenant Edmund French, to_be First 
Le, 25th February, 1835, vice Ramsay, 
appointed Captain of Ordnance. 


econd Lieutenant William Palmer, to be First 
Lieutenant, 6th April, 1835, vice Dimick, pro- 
moted. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Thomas A. Morris, 
tobe second Lieutenant, 25th shea 1835, 
vice French, promoted—(brevet Ist July, 1834.) 

Brevet Second Lieutenant R. T. P. Allen, to be 
Second Lieutenant, 6th April, 1835, vice Palmer, 
promoted—(brevet Ist July, 1834.) 

Second Regiment of Artillery. i 

Second Lieutenant John C. Casey, to be First 
a 30th April, 1835, vice Mercer, re- 
Si, 

. Third ot ca of Artillery. : 
Brevet Major Sylvester Churchill, Captain of 
the Ist Regiment of Artillery, to be Major, 6th 
April, 1834, vice Brooks, promoted. 

F Regiment of Artillery. 

Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Alexander S. Brooks, 
Major of the 3d Regiment of Artillery, to be 
Lieutenant Colonel, 6th April, 1835, vice Jones 
resigned. : yoy 

Brevet Captain Harvey Brown, First Lieut. to 
be Captain, 10th April, 1835, vice Schmuck, de- 


Second Lieutenant William A. Thornton, to be 


First Lieutenant, 31st January, 1835, vice Wilson, 

resigned. . 
Second Lieutenant Thomas J. Cram, to be First 

Lieutenant, 10th April, 1835, vice wn, pro 


moted. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant John H. Miller, to 
be Second Lieutenant, 31st January, 1835, vice 
Thornton, promoted—(brevet Ist July, 1833.) ~ 

Brevet:Second Lieutenant James L. Davis, to be 
Second Lieutenant, 10th April, 1835, vice Cram, 
promoted—(brevet Ist July, 1833.) 

Second Regiment of Infantry. 

Brevet Captain John Bradley, First Lieuten- 
ant, to be Captain, 22d April, 1835, vice Clarke, 
promoted... 

Second Lieutefiant. Amos B. Eaton, to be First 
beg 22d April, 1835, vice Bradley, pro- 
moted. 1: 

Brevet Second Liéutenant James T. V. Bom- 


ford, to be Second Lieutenant, 22d April, 1835, 
vice Eaton, promoted—(brevet. Ist July, 1832.) 
Sixth Regiment of Infantry. 

Brevet Major Newman 'S, @larke, Captain of 
oe Second Infantry, to be*'Major, ged April, 
1835, eis’ 

Second Lieutenant Joseph D. Searight, to be Ist 
Lieutenant, 30th April, 1835. Vicé Richardson, 


resigned. ea 
Trevet Second Lieutenant John Conrad, to be 
Second Léemenant, 30th A ri, 13) 
right, promoted—(brevet Ist July, . 
_— Seventh Re of Ifant vot hay 
Second Lieutenant Theophilus H. to be 
First Lieutenant, 26th March, 1835, vice Newell, 
deceased 


_. Brevet Second Lieutenant Henry McKavett, to 


be Second Lieutenant, 26th March, 1835, vice 
Holmes, promoted—(brevet. Ist July, 1834.) 
- 2—AppowntTMsnrts. : 


Pever Muhlenburg, to be Paymaster, 2d Febru- 


» 1835), ia 
Bamnel , to be Assistant S 14th 
March, rc alana me ge 

Alexander’ F: Suter, to be Assistant Surgeon, 
27th March; 1835, 


vice Bea- 
hy. id 
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Roger Jones duh Artille 6th April, 1835 
iain. 
Hugh W. Mercer, 2nd Artillery, 30th of April, 
1 ° } 
, A. Wilson, 4th Artillery, 3ist Janu- 
ary, 1835. 
‘Asa Richardson, 6th Infantry, 30th April, 1835. 
Second Lieutenant. A 
eophilus F, J. Wilkinson, 2d Artillery, 28th 


jeutenant, — 
Goode Bryan, 5th we 30th April, 1836. 
Benjamin R. Hogan ssistant Surgeon, 30th 
April, 1635. 


Deaths, 
Captain John Hills, Ordnance, 25th February, 
835, 


Pl go Jacob Schmuck, 4th Artillery, 10th 

il, 1835. 

irst Lieutenant Stephen Tuttle, Corps of En- 

gineers, 21st January, 1835. 

First Lieutenant John E Newell, 7th Infantry, 
26th March, 1835. 

Second Lieutenant Walter S. Chandler, 2d Ar- 
tillery, 25th January, 1835. 


Ephraim M. Blane, 
March, 1835. 

Samuel W. Hales, Assistant Surgeon, 30th Jan- 
uary, 1835. F 

2.—The officers promoted and appointed, will re- 
port cir and join their proper stations and 
companies without delay: those on detached ser- 
vice, or acting under special orders and instructions, 
will report by letter, to their respective Colonels. 

By order of Atmxanper Macoms, 

Mayor General, Commanding in Chief ; 
Roger Jones, Adjutant General. 


“The frigate Constitution made the passage to 
Havre in wenty-Stur days. The Commodore was 
requested to use all possible speed, and it seems 
that he did. The old ship never crossed the At- 
lantic so rapidly before."—[Going the rounds. 

The Constitution frigate is said to be the fastest 
sailing vessel belonging to the United States, yet 
sh == pace on her passage to Havre with 
the Bac ip Havre, both having left this port on 
the 16thMarch, and both arrived at Havre on the 
same day, (9th of April,) the latter a few hours 
ahead; But the packet ship Britannia, which also 
sailed in ey with the Constitution, arrived 
at Liverpool on the 8th, and beat the later one day 
passage. We notice this circumstance be- 
cause jt is generally sup 


sistant Surgeon, 13th 


; r supposed that no vessels can 
compete in sailing with _ of war. We ques- 
tion whether the vessels of war of any nation 
can “go ahead” of the New York merchant 
packets.—[ Advocate and Journal.] 


Tue Ursuimes.—We are glad to find by the 
annexed article in the Boston Commercial, that 
the rumor of recent insults to the Ursulines at 
Roxbury, is unfounded. 
lain, my attempt > mar the Convent at 

x! on t pears 
certificates which ite been home en es 8 
foundation. “It arose from a number of young 


men belonging to Roxbeury, who had been to 
Brookline age Do evening toserenade some friends, 


stopping ing a short time in -front of the Convent, 
where they played a few tunes and sung song.— 
One of the certificates shown us, is from the Lady 
Superior, in which she says, she hag “ occasion to 
believe no insult was intended, but on the contrary 
the party who stopped before the Convent were 
actuated by kind and complimentary feelings, as 
has since been ascertained, although the young la- 
dies experienced at first very great alarm.” 


The Hudson paper of Monday, in reference to 
the persons injured by the explosion on board the 
steam boat Advocate, says: 

“ We ate informed that J. L. Bronk . is still 
po a ore situation, and tenons Srp dare 
ed “ae pry dpan aan is fast recover- 

two more children . 
bare died.” _— 


peere en 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Larer rrom France.—By the ship Citizen, a 
transient vessel from Havre, therej are accounts 
two days later than those before received. 
s ar res Apri reRlaPon een Generals 

oublet arrive yesterday, with 
powers to treat for an acknow of the in. 
dependance of the Republic, and have to-day had 
an audience of the President of the Council. The 
Government has received very favorable reports 
from the Commandant of the Provinces,as to the pro- 

of the recruitment for the army. Hitherto, 

all the men called into the service have entered with 
the utmost alacrity, displaying t zeal and ar- 
oe The Ordonnance interdicting the vamp ad 
rom singing patriotic and uttering cries, has 
produced ooroms Gutecualitas at Malage The Or- 
dinance was published at the moment when the 
funeral of an Urban Militiaman was taking place, 
attended j by a long train of his friends. The 
band wh ch preceded the procession, having be- 
gun to pay Riego’s March, the Governor sent an 

djutant to order it to cease, but as this in- 
junction was disobeyed, the armed force in- 
terferred, and a contest ensued, and the Gov- 
ernor became so much alarmed, that he left the 
town. Mal being thus left without any au- 
thority over it, a provisional Junta, was formed, 
and the people demanded the re-establishment of 
the Constitution of 1812. The new Junta, how- 
ever was fortunately com of moderate men, 
who appointed a new Governor devoted to the 
Queen. Thanks to this energetic measure, the 
Carlists, who had begun to post up their proclama- 
tions were reduced to subjection and order was re- 
stored. General Lopez, on the 17th ult. received a 
challenge from Don Louis O’Donnell, the Com- 
mandant of the cavalry of Don Carlos to meet him 
with an equal number of cavaliers, armed only 
with their swords. Gen. Lopez replied that he 
not only accepted the challenge but would come to 
the place of rendezvous, whenever it might be ap- 
pointed, with 100 men less than his adversary. 
curious publication, showing the number of victims 
that have been sacrificed by the inquisition, has 
just appeared, and according to which 105,286 fell 
under ‘Torrequemada, 51,137 under Cisneros, 34,- 
952 under Diego Perez. 

Those who suffered under the Inquisitors who 
preceded these three monsters, amounted to 3,410,- 
215. Itis reckoned that 31,912 have been burnt 
alive, 15,659 have suffered the punishment of the 
statute, and 291,450 that of the penitentiaries.— 
500,000 families have been destroyed by the In- 

uisition, and it has cost Spain two millions of her 
children. 

Paris, April 11. 

Phe ev have been several days in og _ 
iers being exposed to great danger from the 
Arbe and Peatinia it “a rumored that it had 
fallen into their hands. The Ministerial Evening 
Journal, after noticing that the reports current 
are more than exaggerated, gives the following :— 
“The Goverement has received news from Count 
d’Erlon to March 29th. The tribes of the West 
ae yr some tumultupus assemblies beyond 
the Chiffa, Gen. Rapatel marched on the evening 
of the 27th from the camp of Bouffarick, at the 
head of the 10th Light, two companies of Zouaves, 
two squadrons of the Ist regiment of African 
Chassuers, a squadron of Spahis, and some 
ieces of Artillery, to disperse these crowds.— 

e was the next day at  Bouffarick, and 
wrote as follows to Count d’Erion: ‘I 
was this morning on the Chiffa ; the Chasseurs 
and the Spahis crossed it at day break, and charg- 
ed the crowd. The enemy did not keep his 
ground an instant, but had several killed and 
wounded in this » which took us more than 
two leagues beyond the river. In returning, the 
enemy followed. us -a league on this side of the 
Chiffa, renewing his flight as’ soon as-we charged 
him anew. He fell into some ambuscades that I 
had laid for him. He had 60 men killed or wound- 
ed, and we had not a single man killed.” Count 
d’Erlon had recommended to Gen, Rapatel tomake 
only one coup de main upon these crowds of the 
West. The troops which occupy the camp d’Erlon 
are under cover, and in safety, and those with 
which it had been judged expedient to reinforce 
them, have received to return to their can- 
tonments.” 


In the following statements derived from a Lon- 
don paper, we find truly honorable instances of the 
proper use of patronage and wealth, 


-_ apie. 











On Monday last Mrs. Somerville recgived an au- 
tograph letter from Sir R. Peel, i -her-in 
the most delicate style of compliment the 
knowledge of her acquirements in science had 
per rept pote tide cated ne em 
rt to her a ion on ivil li 
wre of gringo len: pe nero 


was accompanied by a copy of her book. Theda 
followi (Thursday last chesseenhaedinaiimes 
acknow for the with an expression 
of regret it had lost the charm of novelty, as 
he had already read it in the first edition. 

The Rev. Mr. Milman has also received an au- 
Pa. ee aeenenet pare tT me irig this shame- 
fully persecuted author of the i History of 

Jews the living of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 


f 


complished Mrs. Lawrence, of Liverpool, who sent 
them to a nobleman in London, who was sostruck 
with them and the unhappy situation of their au- 
thor, that he took them to Sir R. Peel, whe instant- 
ly desired the nobleman to cause Mrs. Hemans’ 
eldest son, abcut 18 (who has been educated gratis 
by Dr. Butler, of Shrewsbury,) to come to London 
to receive an appointment in a public office, whilst 
Sir R. Pecl himself wrote a letter of condolence to 
Cate, nes en note of 100, for his 
outfit. 

History or Inetanp by Thomas Moore.—Of 
the first volume, the only one that has yet appear- 
ed of this publication, which is part of the Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, the London Literary Gazette, thus 
speaks : 

The learned Rudhbeck, see his Atlantica in four 
volumes. folio, ascribes the building of an ancient 
temple in Sweden to one of the sons of Noah ; and, 
after numerous pros and cons, cautiously expresses 
his suspicion that “it was probably the youngest 
son!” In the spirit of “the learned Rudbeck,” 
Mr. Moore has begun his history sufficiently early, 
though he has only thought it necessary to com- 
mence regularly with the Celtic origin of the Irish, 
a thousand years before the Christian era. In the 
after discussions, however, he makes some amends 
for this antiquarian and national moderation, by a 
few references to the deluge and antecedent times ; 
but nothing like the Welsh pedigrees, where Ad- 
am stands about the middle of the tree ; we mean 
the genealogical Tree, and not the Tree of Know!l- 
ed 


ge. 

Under these circumstances, the first volume, 
which marks the accession of so popular a con- 
tributor to this monthly series, does not offer us 


much on which to exercise our critical propensi- 
ties. Irish antiquities have often and puz- 
zled us; and having dealt with St. Patrick, Ad- 


amnan, Kealinge, Vallencey, Ledwick, Milner, 
O’Halloran, O’Connor, Betham, Lanigan, O’Brien, 
&e. &e. &c., we are the less inclined to meddle with 
their dicta, as licked into a new and condensed 
form by their distinguished count _ Suffice 
it to state, that the results of Mr. Moore’s reading 
and investigation are princi that the Irish are 
of Celtic origin, and very connected with 
the east, probably with Persia ;—that their in- 
tercourse with the Phenicians was also anterior 
and rior to that of Britain, and that the 
“ Sa Isle” was i famed and glori- 
fied ;—that the round towers were fire ‘ 
and that very considerable civilization ailed 
before authentic dates can be attri to his- 
torical facts ;—that letters and learning were cul- 
tivated by the first Druids; and that they were 
different from the Milesian or Scotic, as they were 
from the Belgicor Gaulic races ;—that were 
also different from the Welsh, who are of tish 
and Cimbric origin ;—that Argyleshire’ was con- 
quered by the Irish and the kings of Seotland, de- 
scended from them ;—that the ions of Scot- 
tish writers are groundless forgeries, and Ossiana 
bit of a humbug ;—that Christianity was intro- 


duced by readier means and in a purer s by 
St. Patrick, than into.any other land ; and that Ire- 
almost ever since it thesea. Accounts 
of the Saints, and a deal about the Paschal 
controyessy, complete the] volume, 





t. 
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we ‘publi a short time back, of the suicide»of 
Wi Beart former Scerétary of M. de Talley- 
rand. 9! circumstances attendant upon 
v1 tlaapibnpes uiredie dice consis: M.Diaare 
eee Ne ee ge pa pageant: 
q d z reposed most fect nee, 
qe and a trunk waite eeniocheh ert 


wide: this injunction either that it was not to be open- || 


ed» before the ist..March, 1835, or that the same 
should be delivered up to a n who would come 
from Paris‘to claim Daure’s mother, who 
suspected that the trunk contained a considerable 
sum:of , demanded to:have detailed icu- 


inevof lite bontents. The Abbé Mascolin declined | 


to'allow the secrecy of the deposit intrusted'to. his 
friendship and discretion to be violated... In con- 
sequence of this:refusal; and of the persistence: of 
‘Madame Daure, the Royal Court of Toulousewas 
called upon to decide the disputed point. ett 
'n\Before the discussion of the hepa! desbeiie by the’ 
advocates, the Abbé:Marcelin conceived it to be his 
duty'to state the facts which had forced him to ap- 
s ‘the 19th of November last,”dsai he, “ I re- 
‘turned: home from the country at about ten at night. 
I -‘had‘already retired to rest, when a message was 
aght:to me ‘requiring my immediate attendance ° 
‘ata house which was named to me, for a very press- 
ing matter: I repaired thither. ‘Here isa trunk 
to you,’ said:a person to me ; it has just 
arrived ;! it is sent by M. Daure, who announces to 
us that he is about to commit suicide!? 2 
.. “The person who thus addressed me did not a 
pene to believe that this violent resolution would 
adhered to. For my part I thought differently. 
T knew that Mr. Daure was not a man to say—'I 
am going to kill myself!’—without doing so. I ra- 
pidly gathered together all the things which were 
addr to me, and I prepared to set out for 
Penne. At midnight I was on my way ; and I 
_ buoyed. myself up with the hope that Daure was 
still living, and that I might, perhaps, save him.— 
‘He was dead! In about three quarters of an hour 
after he had sent off the messenger with the things 
confided to me, he blew out his brains! On my 
return to Montauban, I took cognizance of the. pa- 
pers which had been sent to me ; I had merely cast 
my eye over them before. Among these writings 
there were several which were to be read by me, 
.and afterwards burnt. Others were to be sent to 
their addresses: among the latter was M. Daure’s 
will in favor of his mother ; this document was un- 
sealed, and in his mother’s absence I delivered it to 
his sister, Madame Vignais, in presence of an old 
woman, who also appeared to me to belong to the 
house... Among the small number of papers which 
T was to preserve was this letter, which tain bound 
to read wat hin gentlemen, although it is too flatter- 
ing towards myself :—it is the title by which I hold 
thie deposit, (here the Abbe read the letter.) “You 
must haye remarked, gentlemen, the precision with 
which every sentence of this letter is written. I 
ask of. you what jis the signification of the follow- 
ar and clear lines, so full of calm, that one 
would almost be inclined to hesitate at believing 
they were written in the presence of death? ‘No 
one—absolutely no one upon earth is to see it—you 
have no account to-render to any living soul; your 
conscience is the only tribunal to which you have 
to look in this respect! * = * *” 
_.. Do you believe,gentlemen,that the man whoad- 
dressed me thus could, a few hours afterwards, ap- 
point. any person ‘ upon earth’ to look into the trunk 
So.ebligs ne to ‘render an account fo any living soul” 
~ =>to submit to the jurisdiction of any other tribu- 
nal than that of my.conscience? 1 have not. been 
able, gentlemen, to afford myself that melancholy, 
but consoling conviction, that my friend died under 
the influence of those hallucinations which carry 
.off at one and the same time both the resolution 
and the will, and the conscience. Unhappily I had 
seen too clearly the foundation for this suicide to be 
able to attribute it to what we call madness, I con- 
fess, apr Ler, my opinion in this respect, 2nd look 
upon Daure, not asa guilty suicide, but as a poor 
madipan. who was to lie pitied, if the authority 
eae ye mother (an authority which she de- 
Claes she received after his communication to me) 
Was stich as she pretended ; it would then remain 








"parent fortune was surround 
ry that persons thought proper to-spread the report 








“Tiis) Abbé Marcelin. maintained that Madame 
Daure had-exaggerated the financial 

80n. fsviooar atcted- coil waed cezal 2 >4 
..“Daure,” he said, “ was so well. known. to.pos- 
sess nothing of his own, that all through his life the 
most’ infamous suspicions hung over him; his. ap- 
n by so much myste- 


position of her 





at Daure was a spy for high personages. . ‘This 
isan atrocious cg3lumany, which I repulse with all 
thiene y I am capable of, and all the indignation 
of an enlightened conscience! Daure had so little 
money, Gentlemen, that a short time before his re- 
turn to the south he claimed iin the most pressing 
manner 1500 francs, which he had left in the hands 
of a friend before his departure.” 

‘The Abbe then explained the nature of his con- 
nection with Daure. He had never written direct 
to the Abbe from Paris;.he spoke a good deal of 
him to others. Once only a letter was sent him, 
inclosed to one of his.friends. Therein he wrote— 

“J could wish to tell you several things, but can- 
not at present.’ However, you know how to com- 
prehend so much and &0 well, I have sold the few 
things I -had here, and am going ina few days to 
Germany. Perhaps I soon acquaint you that 
I have entered a convent of Trappists, which I 
once visited in the midst of the forests of Bohemia.” 

“ This was written,” said the Abbe, “in the be- 
ginning of September last, -when he. already con 
templated making way with himself.” 

“T could wish, Gentlemen, that it were as clear 
to your minds as it is to mine, that in acting in re- 
gard to me as he did,—Daure did not look upon 
me as aman upon whom he was desirous to confer a 
fayor, but of one whom he considered worthy of 
being made the depository of a secret,—as a man 
who knew all the most secrct episodes of his life, 
who had divined his virtues as well as_ his defects, 
and who was able, asa priest, to complete the for- 
mer, and obviate the fatal consequences of the 
latter. 

““ Thave not been.able to call exactly to mind 
the period when Daure quitted Montauban for 
the last time. I think it was in the beginning of 
last summer. I do not know what he was. doing 
in Paris. All I know (for his friends-have since 
written-to me to that effect).is that it was. visible 
to every one what a strange evolution had taken 
place in his character, and that disastrous projects 
disturbed his mind. An understanding was come 
to to endeavor to divert him from those dreadful 
pre-occupations. ‘The Duchess de Dino conferred 
on the. subject with M, Guizot, who had a par- 
ticular esteem for Daure. The Minister: wrote 
to.-invite him to call upon him the’ next day, 
at eleven o'clock. This was to inform him of 
his nomination to an employment which it 
was’ believed was perfectly suitable to his 
taste. Daure was all his life susceptible to a 
degree, and he became even more. so as his 
death approached. He wrote to the minister, in 
answer, “If the minister wishes to speak to me, 
I live in such a ‘Street—such a number.” At 
length he was enabled to leave Paris, and, as he 
said, to tear himself from his odious. pursuits. I 
went to Germany, returned again to Paris, and 
quitted it again for the south. His death was in- 
evitable; he could no longer. bear up against the 
imperishable sorrows of which he had spoken so 
much tome. Every line he wrote proved this.— 
Thus in the diligence, seeing that a husband took 
offence at the attentions, full of noble delicacy, 
which he paid to his wife, he said to himself, ‘How 
singular—this is.the first time that a man has been 
jealous of death" Daure. left the diligence at a 
distance of two hours’ journey from Montauban, 
and thence, during the night, in a cart, and lying 
upon his trunk, he took. the direction of the wild- 
est spot in the Department, Bruniquel. There his 

resence, and the mystery with which he constant- 

y had the mania to surround himself, excited the 
attention of the gossips. As he says in one of his 
letters, he retreated before a set of old women, and 
letting his horse wander whither he pleased, plung- 
ed into the profound ravine of the Aveyron, and 
arrived at Penne. In his description of this wild 
spot he wrote, ‘ Here is a place which is_fit to 
make one in love with. death.’ 
himself then at Penne. In the house of a respect- 
able man, by whose delicate attentions and hos- 
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-pitality he was arrested for some time on the brink 








fej{ ot gheyombyrstonly knew of his arrival at 
>X- sid ortert d ys before his death. I knew 
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my conscience, to: which ap important secret, is‘in- 


not demand proofsor explanations from: me, for at 


the slightest peg me to speak, and ” 


nothing shall ime to.breaksilence. I am ignor- 
ant as-t¢ what the law will dictate:to you:relative 
to = = wr en oe arse S detdeidh apaEbere 
to the last to friendship and to the ve 
taken for the guide of my conduct these words, the 
last which Datire:has left us—‘ Remémber that the 
dead have no other avengers upon earth than the 
eonscience.of the living.’” ee sah 
The Court,. by: consent of all parties, ordered 
that seals should. be affixed tothe trunk; that they 
should not be removed before the first March; that 
this operation should.not.take place otherwise than 
in the presence of M. Cornac, Judgeiof Montau- 
ban, who should —— to the Abbe peer ee 
as were not ti to pro y,as well.as the 
letlore, the said judge not. to be allcoadcle read ‘the 
addresses of those letters. ' 





The Marquise De Crequy. i 

The fifth, and, we fear, the all but concluding 
volume of the amusing memoirs, published. under 
the above narme,-has just appeared); and, if less 
entertaining than its predecessors, as treating, of 
times more familiar to the general reader, contains 
innumerable curious anecdotes of ‘alight: naturé, a 
few of which we propose translating for the benefit 
of our readers. ee SUIS GTS EELS 

Fashion.—“ I have ‘seen the rise and fall of all 
sorts of ridiculous fashions,” writes: the ‘old Mar- 
chioness. “During the time of the » it 
was the custom to wear upon one’s ano- 
dyne plaisters, as a remedy against the vapors ; 
and, by way of rendering them ornamental, they 
were adorned with. small diamonds, points: of ‘cut 
steel, or garnets ; so:that they had:the:appearance 
of — nailed to the temple by an infinite number 
of ‘small nails.- Gold hair, powder, extre un- 
becoming :to both. brown. and -fair,.:was in 
vogue; and high-heeled shoes, whose, dimensions 
rendered it necessary to walk on the extreme points 
of the toes, But. all-these follies were nothing to 
the style prevalent among our fashionables imme- 
diately before the revolution. The men were shut 
up in tight coats, called, after the English, a frock, 
sloped off, so as to make an indecent exhibition of 
the hips, and ending in a swallow’s tail... These 
frocks were chiefly worn of scarlet cloth, with but- 
tons the size of a crown piece, composed of a eircle 
of gold surrounding a watchglass, under. which was 
seen a collection of rarities,—such as sprigs of moss 
or sea-weed, curious insects, diamond beetles, and 
cantharides, With'a red coat, it was.indispensable 
to wear a muslin waistcoat, black silk breeches, 
and silk stockings of blue, shot with white. ‘The 
hair was d @ lq débdele, with a tiny queue, 


_and seven or eight ounces of powder on the collar 


and back of the coat. Two long watch-chains, 
each having a large bunch‘ of gold bells, hollow 
acorns, or other trinkets capable of making a tink- 
ling noise, which were called breloques, completed 
the costume ; with a little cane in the hand, such 
as are used by footmen for beating’ coats; - These 
were said by the young courtiers to be “excellent 
weapons for fighting cats!” 

“'The head dresses of the ladies, meanwhile, had 
attained a most absurd elevation, Carriage cush- 
ions were necessarily abolished; and,:in their 
stead, a slight wadding was used, about the thick- 
ness of ‘a Montpeli What the ‘hair- 


ier scent . 
dresser had the art of sticking on the top of:a female 
head, under the name of Paufs, Touquets en Lubie, 
and Valgalas, is scarcely credible! Leonard, the 
hair-dresser (whom‘Monsieur used to ‘call'the Mar- 
uis de Leonard, to distinguish him front his bro- 
er; the Chevalier, who only consented to eut hair), 
boasted that he would dress the‘Ducliesse de Lug- 
nes, who, relying on ‘his address, seldom‘looked in 
the glass, with one of her own chemises ;‘and Ma- 
dame: Thibault, the Queen’s bedéhamber' woman, 
obtained her Majesty’s sanction to the exploit. 
The Duchess accordingly arrived at Court (luckily 
there was a general mourning) with one of her own 
cambric shifts twisted into, her hair, This adven- 


“tute brought similar follies into fashion, and, a few 


days afterwards, de’ Luval appeared at 
Court with «damask napkin for: her head-dress, 
which every one found in admirable taste, cin the 
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\ tioned enose tO De : we 5 
Cour, by Lenard — 
sane de Lameth exclaimed ‘Lord! gave of yore, 
how ee aap inate mec tbl ooh natu- This was my u ’s chief delight, 
bs ae vegetables {they Fed matbcoe aH ‘When tt y’s chase Was o’er; 
gh oat “of being nafteral,’ too, my relation, Hits itd den here beat hv i 
to stir the Salad with 7 oe ; and, after sup- Give me old Friends—the tried, the true, 
per, when she’ainused- hetself with patting or box- Amyie launched their barks with me, 
: aul m SOrTo’ 
ing the ears of her. ‘dear Reames, the Countused As chanee’s gales the pligriana blew’ 


Ww exe Delici 1res 

make one hungry with the scent of Tarragon vine- 
# and..Jamaica pepper! Those pretty little 

fcnlgdomapetobeseion cpl 

. “A nua, it seems, would: sometimes be guilty of 

a tepartee, .“ When Madame de la Motte, the 

heroine 


ean ones Maieone a Cobepure meu cat up 
-adventure,” sa: nie de Cr , “was shut up 
ge trier re Pathos of Chan 
_tre’sladies in waiting went, on pre! of viewing 
the i nt, to ebtain a glix of the crimi- 
nal, : At length they made a direct application for 
the indulgenee to Sister. Victoire, the Superior, who 
dem on. the ground ‘of Christian charity to- 


wards: the sufferer. Madame de Blot at length 
insisted on the prerogative of her appointment in 
the Orleans family ; but Seeur Victoire was inflex- 
ble. ‘Ldid not find it. written in-Madame de la 
Motte’s sentence, she said, ‘that she is condemned 
to receive the visit of the Duehesse de. Chartres’s 
ladies in waiting.’ ” 





Extract from a letter of Mr. Johu Barlow, one 
of the most experienced and distinguished En- 
ineers of London, dated on the 27th Feburary 


“There is one source of revenue toa Coal Gas 
Company, fast manne Sale practical: effect hes, 
whicli promises to be o t i nee, namely 

by gas ; I know pay ben cont have used 
7 fuel for cooking for the last. two years, 
and_another who for several years have never light- 
ea any other fire in their house, for any other pur- 
¢ Whatever, ‘than’ ‘gas, during the 3'or 4-hot 

‘moriths, and they both say it:-istheaper, more ¢on- 
ivenient, cleanlier,.and the cooking better. Hun- 
‘dreds, atid probably thousands of families will, in 
» this country, be supplied with gas for cooking du- 
Zing the ensuing simmer. They now roast, bake 
a j by gas. The heat is always ready when 
‘waltted, and is extinguishéd -when it is a longer 
nired : no dust, no pre tion; fior any cleaning 
upaherwards ; the pin pega a yeaa of meat 
either roasting or boiling, and never look at it again 
till the clock informs: her it is time'to take it up ; 
I'Know ‘a family who fegularly put their meat 
- down, and allgoto Church on Sunday, locking the 
hose up; and leaving a capital dinner to the care 
Of the gas. I dwell‘on this subject a little because 
“jn. my-View, it is. very important, and it behoyes 
Directors and: Shareholders to give it. every encour- 
agement.” 










THE FLOWER SPIRIT. 
Tam the spirit that dwells in the flower; 
Mine is the exquisite music that flies, 
‘When silence moonlight reign over each bower 
‘That blooms in the glory 6f tropical skies. 
I woo the bird with his melody glowing 
_. To leap in the sunshine, and warble its strain, 
And@ mine is the odor,-in turn, that bestowing, 
The songater is paid for his music again. 


There dwells no sorrow where'I am abiding ; 
Care is a stranger, and troubles us not; 
Aad the winds.as:they pass, when too hastily riding, 
. I woa, and they tenderly glide o’er the spot. 
pause, and we glow in.their rugged embraces, 
ink our warm breath, rich with odor and song, 
: away to their desolate . 
+‘And-look for us hourly, and think of. us long. 


Who; of the dull earth, that’s moving around us 
‘Would ever imaginé that pureed inte rose, 
At the opening of Spring our destiny found us, 

“A prisoner until the first bud should unclose ; 

‘Then, ‘as the dawn of light breaks upon us, 

= Our —— of silk we unfold to the air, 
And leap off in joy to the music that won us, 

And made us the tenants of climates so fair ! 





SONG. 
Give me old music—let me hear 
ioe ~~ Tor : by; 
or stay thy v in lear 
If to their tear” 
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< ‘(unless previously dis; 
be sold by aa - 


other inthe United States. 








Acroés a troubled sea, 
heir memories are the same as mine ; 
Their love with life shall last ; 
Bring one, bring all, their smiles shall shine 
a our old good song and wine, 
ike sunbeams from the past. 
MILL-DAM FOUNDRY 
N MONDAY, June ER San at pe A — 
evic of a: -private s w 
ion, the above well known establishment 
} ners one mile from n. The improvements con 

st of— ; i 

No.1, Boiler House, 50 feet by 30 feet, containing all 
the necessary machinery for making boilers for Locemotive 
and other steam Engines. 

No. 2. Blacksmith’s Shop, 530 feet by 20, fitted with cranes 
for heavy work. 

No, 3. Locomotive House, 54 feet by 25,used for ening 
togéther Locomotive Engines. Several of the best Engines 
in use in the United States have been put in this establish 
ment. 

No.4. A three story brick building, covered with slate, 
126 feet by 46, containing two water-wheels, equal to 40 
horse power ; Machine Shop, filled with lathes, é&c. ; Pattern 
Shop ; Rolling Mill and Furnaces, capable of rolling 4 tons 
of iron per diem, exchisive of other work; three ‘Trip 
Hammers, one of which is very large; Engine for blowing 
Cupola Furnaces, moved. by water-wheel ; one very supe 
rior 32 horse Steam Engine, which could be dispensed 
with; anda variety of other machinery. 

.No. 5. An Tron: Foundry, 80 fect by 45, with a superior. 
air Furnace and twoCupolas, Core oven, Cranes, &c, fitted 
for the largest. work. Attached to the Foundry is a large 
Ware-house, containing Patterns for the ings of 
Hydraulic Presses, Locomotive an: other Steam Enginese 
Lead Milt Rolls, ‘Geering, Shafts, Svoves, Grates, &c, é&c. 
These were made of the most durable materiais, under the 
direction ef a very scientific and practical Engineer, and 
are supposed to be of great valve. 

No. 6. A building, 65 feet by 36, containing a large stack 
of chimneys, and furnaces, fur making Cast Steel. This 
building is at present used as a boarding-house, and can 
acconimodate a large number of men. 

No. 7. A range of buildings, 200 feet long by 36, con- 
taining counting room, several store .ooms, a Brass Foun 
dry, room for cleaning castings, a large loft for storing pat 
terns, stable for two horses, &c. &c. : 

The above éstablishment being on tide water, presents 
greater advantages ‘for some kinds of business than any. 
Coal and Iron can be carried 
fram vessels in the harbors of-Boston, to the wharf im front 
of the Factory, at 2510 30 cents per ton. Some of the 


‘largest jobs of Iron work have been a ae at this esta- 


blishmert; among others, the great chain and lift pumps 
for freeing the Dry Dock at the Navy Y ard Charleston. 
The situation for Railroad work is excellent, being in 
the angle formed by the crossing of the Providence and 
Worcester Kailroads. The Locomotive “ Yankee,” now 
running on the latter road, and the ** Jonathan,” purchased 
by the Btate of peer ers were built at these works. 
With the Patterns and Machinery now in the premises, 12 
Locomotives and as many tenders, besides a great quantity 
of cars and waggons, could be made per auuum. 
For ternis, apply to 
THOS. J. ECKLEY, Treas’, &c., Boston, or to 
ROBERT RALSTON, Jr., Philadelphia. 
Boston, April 21, 1835. 





PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES. 


1 The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps constantly 
for sule avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes 
and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches, manufactured by the sub- 
scriber’s Patent Machinery, which after five years suc- 
cessful operation and now almost universal use in the Uni- 
ted States (as ‘well as England, where the subscriber,ob- 
tained. a :Patent,) are found superior to any ever offered 
in market. 

Railroad Companies may be puppies with Spikes hav- 
ing countersink heads suitable to the holeg in iron rails, 
to any amount and on short notice. Almost allthe Rail- 
roads.now in progress inthe United States are fastened 
with Spikes made atthe above named factory—for which 
purpose they are found invaluable, as their adhesion is 
morethan double any common spikes made by the ham- 


mer. 
1g All orders directed tothe Agent, Troy, N. ¥., will 
be punctually attended to. 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Troy, N. ¥. July, 1831. 


a Spikes are kept tor sale, at factory prices, by 1. 
& J Townsend, Albany, and the principal im Merchants 
in Albany and Troy ; J. 1. Brower, 222 Waterstreet, New- 
York; A.M. Jones, Philadelphia ; T. Janviers, Baiti- 
more ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. ‘ 
P. 8S.—Railroad Companies would do well to forward 
their orders asearly as practicable,as the subsrriber is de- 
sirous-of extending the mnastavuring 20 as to keep pace 
with the daily increasing demand for his Spikes. 
1J2sam , H. BURDEN. 


NAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


PATENT 
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ROGERS. KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 
RAILROAD SPIKES, 
made at the Albany’ Spike Foner’. ; — 
he public as superior t any thing ofthe Kind naw im use 
Ship and ee made full size under the ‘head. 
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addressed to Mesers. ERASTUS COR- 
NING & CO.,. aieapys or to THOMASTURNER, at the 
Factory, Troy, N. ¥.-~—_ ____. sept. ly 
RAILWAY IRON. SS ee: 
95 tonsot! inch by} iach Flat Bars in’ 
Seve TE Geum 
0. 0. lo. { holes, e ut atan angle 
$00 do. 2 do. -4 do. fof a3 de Pose eanek ipli- 
800 do. 2} do. do. | cing plates and nails to 
g soon expected. suit. ey 
250 do.of Edge Railsof 36 lbs. per yard, withthe re- 
a Wrought irom vine of 30, 33, ana 96 inches aiainérer 
ron of 30, 
for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diaméter 
for, Locomotive wheels 34, and 34 inches diameter 
fi 
Railway Cars ana Loctanitees of patent iron. oe 
The above will be sola free of duty, to State Govern- 
ments and Incorporated Governmenis, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. A. & G. RALSTON, .. 
9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 
Models and samples ofall the differentkindsoft Rails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, kes, and Splicing Plates, in-use 
both in this country and reat Britain, wi)l be exhibited to 
those disposed to examine them. lmeowr 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 
3g Compasses of various sizes and of superior qual. 








ity w y 
Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high 
magailying powers with glasses made by Troughion, to- 
gether with a large assortment of Engineering instru. 
’ ments, manufactured and sold Phas _ ; 
-- E.& GW. BLUNT, (54 Water street, 
531 6t : corger of Maiden lane. 


SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS... 


39" The subserber manufactures ail kinds of Instru- 
meats in his profession, warranted equal, if x ot superior, 
in principles of costruction and workmanship to any ‘im- 
ported or manufactured in the ‘United States; several of 
which are enerely Se®- among which are an Improved 
Compass, with a Telescope attached, by which anglescan 
be taken with or without the use of the needle, with per- 
fect accuracy—also'a Railroad Goniometer, with two Tel- 
saatned, peatiouiinls ategeaonteationdameraan 
attached, particularly a to Ra ; 

WM. J. YOUNG, 
Mathematica! Instrument Maker, 
No. 9 Dock st., Philadelphia. 

The following recommendations are respectfully sul» 
mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
F Baltimore, 1832. 
In reply tothy inquiries respectingthei 
ufactered wv thee, now in use or the B and Ohio 
Railroad, I cheerfully furnish thee the fol ginfor- 
mation. The whole number of Levels:now in possession 
of the de ent of construction of thy make is seven 
The whole number of the ‘* Improved Compasa” is eight 
These are all exclusive of the number in the service of the 
yn ed 

oth Levels are in repair. The 

have in factneeded but little repairs, except from on, 
to which all instruments ofthe,kind are liable. =~ 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and com 
passes have been preferred by my assistants generally, to 
any othere jn use, and the Improved Compass is superior 
to any other description of Goniometer that we have yet 
tri-ed in laying the rails on this Road. peta 

This instrument, more recently improved-with @ réever- 
sing telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the 
engineer scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or 
convenience of the Com It is indeed the most'com- 
letely adapted to lateral angles of any simple and cheap 

nstrument that | have’yet seen, and I cannot but believe 
it will be ferred to all others now in ure for laying of 
rails—and in fact, when known, Ithink it will be-as Richly 
appreciated for common surveying. ‘ be 
Respectfully thy friend 
JAMES P. STABLER, Sup’tof Construction 

of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1933. 
Pag po - = as two years. made constant use o 

r. Young atent Improved Compaes,’? 1 
say I believe itte be much superior to any other on, 
ofthe kind, now in use, and as such most cheerfully re- 
commend itto Engineers and Surveyors. 

E. H. GILL, Civil 





irume nts man- 


Engineer. 
Germantown, February, 1833. 

Fora year past I have used Instrumente made by Mr. 

W.J. Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined 

the properties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 
Iconsider these Instruments admirably 

laying out Railroads, and can recommend them to 

notice of Engineers as preferable to any others for that 

purpose : 


ml ly 





” HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad. 
Germans. and Norrist. Railréed 
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* already been cb Be oleta and omni- 
buses were shortly from the Bab hazoon to, 
Mustafa Pasha, and Babel usbut to the Dey’s 

. country-—vil ; la. isa 2n.it- 
self, containing the late Dey’s : and several 

- ther houses‘and gardens.. ‘The palace has suffer- 

3 Fr » sdldiery ; who, on ‘first 


“imac frm the ranch, soldiery; who, on, fr 
_ Occup pulled up the pavement, tor wR 
committed eager search after 
reward. "Phe waable Aadting, the arched galle 
. Hes by: marble pillars of fantastic but 
, fexms, which surrounded the open courts, 
: nt. fountains, whieh scattered | coolness 
roun and the la ti¢ed shahnesheens, still, howev- 
| @fyremain to pay the fatigue and trouble of the 
visiter’s ascent. The corps-de-garde, with the gate, 
and the , banana-trees, and vines, which 
surround pees, with the mixture of French 
. wniforms and i cetusien, Remed-olsoguibet 
a beautiful little pieture ; as did also a wine-shop, 
shaded ‘by a vine-covered pergola, under which 
were: seated of soldiers playing at cards, 
drinking, flirting with some piquantes Krench biu- 
ttes. or teaching “ Trompette,” the chien du rég- 
, & Variety of tricks.—[Major Temple’s Ex- 
cursions in Algiers.] 

; ck-Building at Tunis —On speaking to the 
architect and engineers, and 2 pga to show 
me their nga Bra Hee first did not quite seem to 
understand what a plan was: when it Was ex- 
Rained to them, they declared they had nothing of 
’ sort, and that, in fact, the Moors never made 


any to commencing a building ; but that 
they built by the eye a certain length of wall, and 
that when this had been sufficiently prolonged ano- 


ther was built at right angles to it, and so on. 

What is still more remarkable, their arches are also 

‘ entirely by the eye, and have no frame 

work-to support them during the which is 

as follows :—A brick’ presenting its broad surface 
to view,.is placed with its edge on the buttress, 

is. to,commenee the spring of the arch; an- 
is made to.adhere ‘to.1t by means of a very 

strong cement made of a gypsum peculiar to the 
vicinity of Tunis, which instantly hardens ; on this 
briek is placed another in the same manner, and 

thus they till the arch is completed. I 

Séw a vault “ne thus made in less than an hour 
anda half. ‘These arches and vaults, when fin- 

ished, are ve al and correct in their propor- 
tions, and ean equal their strength and so- 
lidity. In’building walls, an oblong frame-about 
seyen feet long, and as broad as the wall is intend- 
ed to be, is placed on the foundations, and then filled 
with mortar and pieces of stone ; in a few minutes 
the fratne is removed, and placed in continuation of 
the line. This method ap to have been adopt- 
ed in the construction of Carthage—[Major Tem- 
ple’s Excursions in Algiers.] 


Phrenology run Mad.—It appears that there is 
an gical establishment at the village 
‘of-ssi,. near Paris, where children are received, 
who are ey from terye their educa- 
tion ina in consequence of faulty conforma- 
tion .of the brain. . The skulls of these unfortu- 

are little creatures are to become the subject of 
jeal examination and experiment. ‘Their 
imass is to be modelled, - compressed, 
» and remoulded. Gall and Spurzheim 
i out the bumps of the different pas- 
sions. ‘They never dreamed of effacing them, and 
raising: the bumps of virtuous propensities and 
genius to'supply their place. ‘They never thought 
of penetrating into the layers and recesses of the 
>») s@eexput and sinciput, and unfolding all those con- 

anddelicate net-work, where thought 





ie is formed, fixed, and developed. 
FRE le wntjatl i cies of iaaie master’s sys- | 
been reserved for the bold suepessors, 


those illustrious men. They alone can have 


bumpeof genius prominent enough to form a plan 
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ay it not be ap that ignors 
vonage of BG SAGER AE thd PT, wee, fond 
v : ie ulity of iblic,. ever fond | 
of the new.and prrczcal ash And that, in these |} 


Lazarettos: of hhumian reason, wretched children. |} 
will be immured: whose skulls may be pronounced |} 


defective or. anomal, when submitted’ to the rule 
and co of-such empirics?’ They might, if 
left to the ‘operations of nature, become superior: 
characters, but. will infallibly be reduced to the 
condition of idiots or madmen, in’ undergoing this 
Ee of compression and remodelling of the 
in, - The methodical classification of human 
to the different degrees 


beings, into casts, according t 
of their intelligence, would soon make us retro- 


grade tothe slavery of feudal times. 
for Debt as practised in 


England.— 
Whitecross street prison is by far the largest and 
most extensive of the gaols in which men in this 
country are confined fordebt. Its prisonersare more 
numerous, its enactments and regulations more se- 
vere, its accommodations. more restricted, and its 
society more mixed, than those of the King’s Bench, 
the Fleet, the Marshalsea—and we had nearly said 
Horsemonger lane ; but we recollect that the latter 
is a gaol simply fit for felons, and into which it is an 
inhuman outrage on the first principles of justice to 
confine a person who has not been guilty of some 
marked and heinous crime. The Whitecross street 
prison, which has not been erected more than a 
quarter of a century—if so long—was built for the 
purpose of accommodating in one temple of sor- 
row, poverty and guilt, the debtor’s side of New- 
gate, the Poultry and Giltspur street Compters, and 
the Ludgate prison, the three last of which were 
originally are buildings in different parts of 
the city. The new prison was divided into wards, 
or compartments, named after the old gaols, and 
so called the Ludgate ward, the Giltspur ward, the 
Poultry ward, &c. Besides these, there is the Mid- 
dlesex side of the prison, intended for prisoners ar- 
rested within the county, and the forty-shilling 
ward, for the debtors. sent in by the orders of the 
Court of Requests, and whose embarrassments do 
not overtop the sum of forty shillings, until indeed 
they become doubled by the costs of law. We 
must also mention a receiving ward—the room into 
which debtors are ushered the first day and night 
of their imprisonment—a chapel, a sick ward, a 
strong room, a kitchen, and a sort of tap, to which 
the inmates have given the nomenclature of “the 
Scratch”—and I believe we have told of all the 
departments and divisions of one of the most 
monstrous leviathans of tyranny and iniquity 
ever raised by human industry upon the curse- 
cemented ‘superstructure of poverty, misfortune, 
persecution, dishonesty, and guilt. Within no 
walls, not excepting even those of the Bastille 
and the prisons of the Spanish Inquisition, has 
there ever existed so deep and heavy a load of 
positive: puayg * ina cf actual heart-breaking 
acute misery. Greater torture of the limb, mightier 
exercise of terror, more severe personal suffering, 
and darker dungeon-like confinement, have, we 
know, often hurried men to confession or to death— 
have broken a coward, sometimes even a brave 
spirit ; have crushed a weak constitution, and shat- 
tered the energies of youthand hope. But these ef- 
fects have in all lands taken their rise in state.ty- 
ranny—they have been visited in the fear or the 
suspicion of governments, or by the mad supersti- 
tion of priests; or they have been the punishments 
of desperate treachery, or atrocious penal crimes. 
Never have they been the result of a widely prac- 
tised and openly avowed system, founded upon 

y legislature in support of a free 
constitution, Neither, we are prepared to prove, 
has the -worst state or criminal prison in any other 
land—and we are willing to retread the path of ci- 
vilization as far as one hundred years will take us 
back into times and practices of cruelty —dissemina- 
ted so much real sorrow and real ruin too—as the 
English Debtors’ Prison of Whitecross street, in an 
equal period of one, two, four, eight, or even ten 

ears. For two instances in which they have guil- 
otined a man’s head in France, or crushed his body 
upon the wheel in Spain for state treason, religious 
heresy, or civil murder, you will find ten where 
they have broken his heart in England—for my 
and for one instance where the Inquisition or 


Bastille, having imprisoned # father in those lands, 





‘most remarkable edifice, called 
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The Tower of Skulls.—They ‘took us to see a 
: cab f ‘jer Roos, which 
as its name implies, is a tower entirély constructed 
of human:s yew in ‘ows, on inter- 
vening layers of the bones of the’appertaining bo- 
dies. This curious’ tower stands close’ to-thé sea, 
at a little distance from the Fort, or Berj 
and is at Papen twenty feet in height, and at its 


i 


base ten feet in ‘diameter, but tapering to its‘sum- 
mit: with these data, knowing what space is ov- 
cupied by a skull, a. calculation ‘might easily be 


made of the number of men which were required to 
build it ; though there appears no doubt that it was 
formerly, as the natives assért, much wider and 
higher. Notradition is ed of its origin, ex- 
cept that the slculls are those of Cliristians. cenilied 
* * To preserve it, it is occasionally covered 
with a coat of mortar; but when I saw it,.a great 
part of this had fallen down, and exposed to view 
the b ghastly grinning skulls.—[T emple’s Excursions 
in Algie 


rs.] 


Cheap Cure for Fever—A German doctor, dur- 
ing twenty-five years’ practice, has never failed to 
eure intermittent fever, by strictly and literall 
starving his patients for three whole days. He 
allows them only a little water ; and after the fast 
accustoms them to food gradually. 


Wine From THE Common Bramate.— 
Five measures of the ripe fruit, withoone of 
honey and six of water, boiled, strained, 
and left to ferment, then boiled again, and 
put in casks to ferment, are said to produce 
an excellent wine.—[Receuil Industriel.] 
a 


Engineer Department of the New York 
and Harlem Railroad, May.2d, 4 
sg: RAILROAD CONTRACTORS.— willbe 

received at this Department until the of May,sfor 
Excavating a Tunnel through.rock at Yorkville, from 18 
to 24 feet in height, 24 feet wide, and 844 feet long. . 

For 15000 yds. of Rock, and 8000 yds. of Earth, north and 
south of the same. 

Proposals will also be received for making an Open Cut 
Excavation where said Tunnel is proposed, which, together 
with other excavations, will amount to about 66,000 yds. of 
Rock; and 12,000 yds. of Earth. 

Plans and specifications will be furnished 10 days previ- 
ous to the time above mentioned. 

The work will be required to after 
being put under contract, and to be co! by. the Ist of 
December, 1836. Satisfacto secur Ay will be. required of 
the contractors for the ag aged ee mance of the work. 

Communications may be addressed to the Engineer, at 
his office, No.9 Chambers street. By order of the Board 
of Directors, JOHN EWEN, Jr.. Engineer 

m2 (28 of the N. York & Harlem Railroad Co. 


RAILROAD CASTINGS, 

MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 
Air Furnace and Machine Shop, will make to order cet 
wheels, chairs and knees, and every other description of 
castings required for railroads. - | Rely fetsa 

STEPHENSON, 
Builder of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Rail- 
road, 








‘J 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

{3- RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to 
examine these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen 
on that part of the New-York and Harlem Railroad 
now in operation, J tf 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

SIMON: FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansing 
burgh, in the county of Rensselaer, and state of New- 
York, has invented and put in operation a Machine for 
making Wrought Nailswith square points, This machine 
will make about sixty 6d nails, and about forty 10d nails 
in a minute, and in the same proportion. larger size’ 
evento spikes for shire. The nai je han:mered and.comes 
from the hi letely heated.to redness, that it# 
capacity for being clenched isgood and sure One horee 
power is sufficient to drive one machine, aed may 
be applied where such power for driving machinery #1. 
operesba. —_ Fairman will make, vena and ee 
machines as above, toany persons whomay apply for the 
as soon asthey may th gate, and on thé most reasonable 
terms. He aigo desires to sell one.halfof his patent right 
for the use of said machines t hout the United States. 
Any person desiring farther ‘or to purchase, 
will please to cal). at the machine shop of Mr. Hum: 


hrey, in the. vill ft , 
Peauguat 15,1888. amu RMAF 
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